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STRANGE TALE OF A FOOTNOTE: For aficionados who relish 
the curiosa of radical history, Daniel Bell’s “The Strange 
Tale of Bruno R.” (NL, September 28, 1959) was a natural. 
Briefly, it told of a man, for many years known only as 
Bruno R., who in 1939 had written a book, La Bureaucratisa- 
tion du Monde, in which he developed the idea of, and 
coined the phrase, “bureaucratic collectivism.” The idea and 
phrase were taken over by Leon Trotsky and other radicals 
to characterize the Stalinist regime. In subsequent years, as 
Bell pointed out, such books as James Burnham’s The Man- 
agerial Revolution and Milovan Djilas’ The New Class seem 
to have been influenced by this line of thought. But no one 
seems ever to have met Bruno R. during all that time; in 
fact, it was assumed he was dead, until a letter from him 
appeared in a Paris journal in March 1959. In this letter, 
in which he identified himself as Bruno Rizzi, he claimed, 
among other things, that he had told Trotsky of his ideas 
in 1938. 

Bell wrote a good deal more about this man and his ideas, 
and the article elicited considerable correspondence, includ- 
ing letters from such aficionados as Dwight Macdonald of 
the New Yorker, Leopold Labedz, associate editor of Soviet 
Survey in London, and Hal Draper, former editor of Labor 
Action, a radical New York paper, who had met Rizzi in 
1958 in Europe. Draper wrote, in part: 

“This particular item of political curiosa seems to be 
dogged by booboos. The Hoover Library microfilmed Bruno 





R.’s book and, having apparently found out that the ‘R’ 
stands for Rizzi, catalogued it under ‘Bruno, Rizzi’—and 
stuck it in the Bs. This error was taken over by the Library 
of Congress and is now embalmed in the National Union 
Catalogue all over the country. Somebody with influence in 
Washington ought to get the entry changed to ‘Rizzi, Bruno’ 
(c.1900- Pigs 

Somebody down there evidently likes us, for we are now 
in receipt of a letter from Johannes L. Dewton, Assistant 
Chief of the Library of Congress’ Union Catalog Division, 
in which he writes, in part: 

“The note by Hal Draper . . . has been called to our 
attention. . . . We want to inform you that the Library of 
Congress card is being reprinted under Rizzi. We hope that 
other libraries which have used the same wrong entry will 
follow our example.” 

So endeth the strange tale. We think. 

RussIAN BROADCAST: We’re pleased to Jearn that Radio 
Liberty, which broadcasts news and comment to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, transmitted on its regular Russian 
language program of November 24 the text of “Hungarian 
Revolution—Three Years Later” (NL, November 2, 1959). 
This was a commemorative article by Melvin J. Lasky, an 
old New Leaver hand who for many years edited the dis- 
tinguished German magazine, Monat, and who is now co- 
editor of the equally distinguished London monthly, En 
counter, 
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French President's policy could lead to dissolution of Western alliance, 


Paris 
ow THAT the Algerian problem 
N seems to be approaching a de- 
) cisive phase, the moment is near 
when President Charles de Gaulle 
will have his hands free to conduct 
diplomatic offensives in the grand 
manner. It is obvious that foreign 
policy is de Gaulle’s primary and 
nearly all-absorbing interest; it may 
be said, in fact, that this was the 
most effective stimulus to his return 
to political life. And once the Al- 
gerian war is over, this passion of his 
may presage a number of new and 
perhaps even larger concerns for the 
entire West. 

A retrospect of de Gaulle’s life and 
writings reveals two main trends in 
his thinking about international af- 
fairs. The first is his strong, almost 
mystical French nationalism, about 
which so much has been written—his 
unique faith in France’s future, his 
self-identification with Joan of Arc, 
etc—that nothing further need be 
said here. 

The second trend is his evident 
conviction that the world is evolving 
in the direction of an international 
order based on what he has called 
“grands ensembles.” This can be in- 
terpreted to mean large international 
collectives or federations of a politi- 
tal, military or economic character. 





The French President has formu- 
lated both of these ideas with equal 
sincerity and conviction, though the 
second naturally lacks the mysticism 
associated with the first. Everyone, 
however, who has heard him speak 
about the French Union and the idea 
of associating the young French- 
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speaking, former colonial countries of 
Africa with France in a grand en- 
semble has sensed the inspiration 
with which he views the dimensions 
of this conception. 

De Gaulle seems to combine these 
two trends by his notion of a large 
federative organization of which 
France is naturally the center and the 
heart, by virtue of the strength of 
its cultural prestige, its tradition, its 
geographical position, and not least, 
the unique value of its national 
leader. From this he draws an 
obvious conclusion: France should 
of course enter grands ensembles. 
but should do so without losing its 
own characteristics, its own face. By 
the samc token, its national leader 
should not lose an inch of his free- 
dom of action and maneuver. 

The consequences of this approach 
are curious indeed. An example is 
France’s role in the “Europe of the 
Six,” as the Common Market is 
called. Even before de Gaulle came 
to power, France had in principle 
entered the Common Market, and the 
President subsequently gave assur- 
ances that he would not go back on 
France’s word. (It should be remem- 
bered that French industrial leaders 
by and large favored the Common 
Market because it promised to pro- 
vide them with a greater field of 
operations at the same time that it 
enlarged the domain in which 
French protectionism could effectively 
apply.) 

France’s participation in the Com- 
mon Market has consequently been 
wholehearted and full of good will. 
It has helped to formulate and shape 


isolation of France and German hegemony on the Continent 


DeGaulle Against NATO 


the Market, and it has surely co- 
operated with all the measures that 
tended to reinforce the protective 
shutters that were let down around 
the Market. 

At the same time, however, de 
Gaulle has refused to participate in 
any enterprise that would give this 
economic structure some _ political 
weight or value. This ambivalent ap- 
proach to the Common Market has 
been beneficial for Europe in every 
way, for this particular ensemble is 
still in its first years and needs a 
great deal of protection. 

The real problem in this approach 
is in its application to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Since 
de Gaulle came to power, the French 
have braked or blocked every meas- 
ure of progress in NATO. 

The NATO Command has long 
since realized that NATO’s only 
chance of coping with the iremen- 
dous, monolithic Soviet power is to 
develop a nearly equal power at the 
service of the free nations. And the 
only way of achieving this goal, in 
a 15-nation alliance, was to integrate 
all the available military forces. At 
present, NATO’s entire organiza- 
tional pattern is integrated. This 
means that whoever resists integra- 
tion is blocking NATO’s organiza- 
tional progress, which is precisely 
what is happening now. 

True, certain technological prog- 
ress is being effected. Thus, the vari- 
ous types of arms that have already 
been adopted in common are con- 
stantly being improved, and in this 
sense NATO’s fire-power is slowly 
but steadily growing. But nothing 








new is on the horizon, except some 
serious storm signals. 

De Gaulle has withdrawn the 
French Air Force and Mediterranean 
fleet from the NATO Command and 
has steadily refused to allow atomic 
warheads to be stored in France. At 
first it was thought that his purpose 
was to use these measures to pres- 
sure for a stronger French position 
in NATO’s politica! command. But 
recently the President, in a speech 
to young French officers, clarified his 
purpose by making what seemed to 
amount to a doctrinal attack on the 
very concept of integration. 
he said, “will fight 
unless it is fighting under its own 


“No army.” 


flag, for its own country, and under 
the command of its own national 
leader. France needs allies, but its 
Army must maintain its own physiog- 
nomy.” It must be inferred, there- 
fore, that NATO should be reformed 
by making it an alliance without in- 
tegration. 

Just how impossible de Gaulle’s 
way of thinking is became clear when 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
visited him early in December. Aden- 
auer is certainly a nationalist and is 
trying to make Germany as powerful 
as possible. But he is much more of 
a modern realist than de Gaulle. For 
him real power is not necessarily just 
miliary power; it is, first of all, eco- 
nomic and social power and genuine 
political influence. By becoming as 
strong as possible economically and 
by behaving like a good ally, a na- 
tion can gain the kind of political 
power that is much more real and 
effective than any amount of diplo- 
matic maneuvering based on either 
phony military strength or juridical 
contracts, 

While de Gaulle is obsessed by 
military traditions, these count for 
very little with Adenauer. And that 
is why the latter is so much more 
flexible and realistic in his approach 
to international affairs. Germany, for 
example, wants to be a good ally of 
France on the Continent; it also 
wants to join France in a grand en- 
semble like the Europe of the Six. In 


fact, Adenauer is even willing to go 
farther: He would even give the 
Europe of the Six a certain political 
status and function, for he is much 
less obsessed with national sover- 
eignty than is de Gaulle, and much 
more interested in economic growth 
and power. 

But to Europe 
France does not mean that Germany 
is willing to be led by France. It is 


perhaps willing to be dissolved into 


join alongside 


Europe, but it is not willing to be- 


come France’s protected military 
satellite. This is all the more so as 
little 
France’s military might. 

Almost the whole French military 
budget, as well as the Army, has 


gone into the Algerian war; what is 


Germany is impressed — by 


left is spent on the effort to explode 
an A-bomb. So the Army’s modern- 
ization has been delayed. 

Meanwhile, Germany is concen- 
trating, first, on its economic strength. 
second, on its military strength, and 
finally, on its alliances, especially 
with the United States. This means 
that the fledgling German Army not 
only has a better economic base, but 
is also better armed as a result of 
Germany’s smooth relations with the 
US. 

If de Gaulle persists in the course 
he is now following, he risks France’s 
isolation in Europe. At the same time, 
Germany, becoming stronger, better 
armed and closer to its allies, in- 
creasingly becomes a center of attrac- 
tion. In sum, what de Gaulle is ac- 
complishing with his policy of dis- 
integrating NATO is to prepare the 
way for German hegemony in Eu- 
rope. Since none of the Western allies 
desires France’s isolation or German 
hegemony, these grave dangers re- 
quire the most alert consideration. 

It would be useful for every diplo- 
mat who has to deal with that hard 
customer, de Gaulle, to read care- 
fully the third and last volume of 
his memoirs, Le Salut, for it presents 
clearly all the lineaments of his mode 
of thought and action. Three episodes 
recounted in this book impressed 
themselves particularly on my mind. 





The first involved the conflict be. 
tween de Gaulle and Allied Head. 
quarters during World War II, when 
the Supreme Command ordered the 
evacuation of Strasbourg under the 
impact of Field Marshal von Rund- 
stedt’s 1944 winter offensive in the 
Ardennes. For strictly national-politi. 
cal reasons, de Gaulle flatly refused 
to evacuate the city; he withdrew the 
French Army from the allied com. 
mand and ordered it to remain in 
Strasbourg. 

The second episode deals with his 
visit to Moscow toward the end of the 
war. In the negotiations with Stalin, 
the Soviet dictator sought in every 
way to get de Gaulle to recognize 
the Moscow-controlled Lublin Com. 
mittee as the provisional government 
of Poland. But de Gaulle steadfastly 
refused: He risked breaking off 
negotiations in Moscow, and in the 
end Stalin gave way on this point. 

Both of these stories demonstrate 
one decisive fact: De Gaulle is willing 
to take every risk, even coming close 
to the severance of relations with his 
allies, when he wants to win a diplo- 
matic battle. In such a_ situation. 
there is little chance of getting him 
to compromise. He just takes his risks 
(and yours also!). He knows he is 
likely to win because he is aware that 
his partners, generally speaking, lack 
his audacity in taking risks. 

But the third episode in the book 
is no less instructive. It is the stor) 
of his conflict with Winston Churchill 
over the apportionment of political 
influence in wartime Lebanon. There. 
the British had more troops than the 
French, and de Gaulle was con 
fronted with an opponent who was 
just as audacious as himself. And 
there, de Gaulle had to give in. 

That incident points up a_ lesson 
in dealing with de Gaulle. You can 
beat him in the diplomatic game on 
two conitions—(a) if you are ina 
stronger position than he, and (b) 
if you are willing to exploit thal 
strength to the full. This lesson, if 
taken to heart, can be beneficial for 
the free world, for NATO. and even 
for France itself. 
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osEPpH Woop KRUTCH is not a 
J preacher, and though he has 
been around a good deal and has 
taught in various universities, he 
makes no pretenses in the field of 
philosophy. For a long time, how- 
ever, he has been thinking about the 
great ladder of life—from the lichen 
up to mankind. It has long been 
inevitable that sooner or later he 
would give us a book about his 
thinking in general. And it is now 
here: Human Nature and the Human 
Condition (Random House, $3.95). 

This is the sort of book which 
ordinary fellows ought to read and 
probably won’t, It explains in clear 
and lively terms the predicament in 
which the human race finds itself. 
Here we are—we Americans, for 
example—the richest nation that ever 
existed. We have more and _ better 
clothes, food, houses and everything 
else imaginable. But with all this 
extra gear, all the gadgets and con- 
veniences, we are unhappy and un- 
certain about all the deeper issues 
of life and death. 

My father was born in 1816, the 
year after the battle of Waterloo. 
Early in youth he threw overboard 
all the certainties of religion and de- 
veloped a firm faith in the principles 
of science. He believed as thoroughly 
and happily in reason as his ancestors 
had believed in God and heaven. Se- 
cure in this faith, he lived and 
worked and died without a worry. 
Every scientific advance filled him 
with a deep and placid pleasure. He 
felt certain that men would go on 
becoming wiser and happier. He 
woul:| be astonished now if he could 
look over my shoulder and discover 
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that we have here a learned and 
thoughtful man who seriously con- 
siders the possibility that sooner or 
later we shall blow ourselves to 
flinders. 

I shall not try to report Krutch’s 
lines of thought. Anyone who wants 
to learn what he has to say can buy 
the book or ask for it at the desk of 
the public library. Let me say, merely, 
that it has made a deep impression 
upon me. Take this point, for ex- 
ample. Krutch remarks that people 
no longer join churches, but that 
churches join people. What he means 
is that our people have their heads 
filled full of cheap and sleazy notions 
by our salesmen and advertisers and 
therefore our clergymen tone down 
their messages to make them fit in 
with what they find on hand. They 
fear that if they were to say what they 
think, they would lose their customers 
and their incomes. 

Or think of the millions of young 
people who go to college. They study 
history, literature and the sciences. 


What is their purpose? What do they . 


get out of all their studies? They are 
preparing themselves for a world 
where we make more things than we 
can sell. In such a world, salesman- 
ship and what we call public relations 
are the most highly rated arts. Under- 
standing the world, learning why 
things go as they do and trying to 
make them go better are the last 
things anyone thinks about. We are 
worried because the Russians got 
ahead of us in the rocket race, but 
we are not at all worried because so 
many of us are living just about on 
the level of rather smart, high-class 
animals. 


A part of Krutch’s argument 1s 
based on what scientific technology 
has brought us to. Because we know 
more than our ancestors did about 
physiology and medicine, the popula- 
tion of the world is, in the modern 
lingo, “exploding.” Soon we shall 
have so many people that they cannot 
be decently fed and cared for. Unless 
we very soon have sense enough to 
face up to the galloping birth rate. 
our decendents will be a miserable 
lot of creatures struggling for a mere 
animal existence. Scientifically we 
go on by leaps and bounds—even if 
it kills us. Sociologically we are 
stuck in a bottomless quagmire. 

But the main question to which 
Krutch addresses himself is that put 
by the Psalmist: “What is man that 
thou art mindful of him?” We are 
all, of course, evolutionists. We be- 
lieve that man is merely the top 
creation of the great ladder of life. 
It is a much more inspiring concep- 
tion than the old one of the Garden 
of Eden with a little, limited God 
fussing about the business of making 
a man out of clay. We have just 
begun to get an adequate notion of 
what we call human nature. It makes 
little difference what words you use. 
Man, at the top of this universe of 
myriads of creatures, has developed 
what we used to call a soul. 

All of the religions have been de- 
veloped to satisfy cravings deep in 
the human heart. If we throw them 
overboard and have nothing to take 
their places, we are in a sad situation. 
Life as a comfortable, well-dressed. 
well-fed, well-housed animal will, in 
the end, satisfy no normal human 
being. In some respects we human 
beings have just now a special right 
to feel proud of ourselves. Very soon 
we shall break through the envelope 
of air which has from the beginning 
kept us tied to the earth—and who 
knows what wonders lie before us? 
If our investigations into our in- 
ward nature keep pace with our 
rocketings into space, we may make 
even more wondrous discoveries. It 
is into speculations about these things 
that this book offers to lead us. 








Ike's greatest feat was to draw the two nations closer 


New Phase In 
U.S.-India Relations 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


New DELHI 
F PRESIDENT Eisenhower and his 
| party appeared stunned by the 
weight and dimensions of the wel- 
come they received in this country, 
the Government of India was ren- 
dered even more speechless with 
amazement. Arrangements for the 
visit had taken into account the mag- 
nificent reception which Delhi gave 
to Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
and his predecessor, Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, in the winter of 1955, and 
Goverament leaders here hoped that 
in December 1959 there would be 
something approximating a_repeti- 
tion, But what happened was quite 
different from fond expectations. 
Not only Delhi, but a good part 
of India pouring into Delhi for the 
event, rose in welcome in a manner 
which was as magnificent as it was 
frightening. Traffic and protocol ar- 
rangements started breaking down 
several hours before the visit began. 
The police were engulfed. Cabinet 
ministers. Prime Minister, Vice Presi- 
dent and President, Heads of Mission 
and 30,000 invited guests making 
their way to the airport were scattered 
to the four winds, and but for the 
fact that the President’s jet touched 
down nearly an hour later than ex- 
pected, there would have been no 
one to meet him as he set foot in 
India. No one, that is, but hundreds 


of thousands of representatives of 





SHAROKH SapavaLta, New LEADER 
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every state in the Union, of every 
caste, creed and community in this 
vast subcontinent. 

What happened in these first hours 
was repeated throughout the four- 
day visit. It was as if the vast throngs 
were animated by a single purpose— 
to impress on the distinguished 
visitor the fact that it was they pri- 
marily who represented India, that 
this India was delighted to welcome 
him, that this India looked upon his 
country as a true and tried friend. 
As an Indian observer, hanging on 
for dear life to the branches of a 
tree where he had to remain pre- 
cariously perched for four hours, 
put it: “On the night of December 9, 
in Connaught Circus’—New Delhi’s 
center, where the Eisenhower motor- 
cade was held up for nearly an hour 
—‘‘a new pact was signed between 
the people of India and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a pact 
which required no Prime Minister to 
give it shape, no Parliament to pro- 
vide approval and ratification.” 

In the days that have followed 
Eisenhower’s departure, the truth of 
this description became even more 
obvious as analysts and statisticians 
got down to trying to explain the 
“why” of the people’s unprecedented 
demonstration. It was unprecedented, 
but as is being discovered, not totally 
unexpected by those who always have 
held that beneath the surface of mis- 
understanding—largely the creation 
of Government spokesmen—the In- 
dian people have always had warm 
regard, affection and admiration for 





the U.S. What was needed to give 
vent to these emotions was an o. 
casion. The occasion arrived. What 


was needed was clear indication that f 


the Government of India would not 
stand between the people and their 
feelings. The Government in no way 
interfered, although throughout the 
four days in protocol-loving, hide. 
bound and red-tape-encrusted Delhi, 
the top hierarchy was jostled, buffet. 
ed, bruised, knocked about, stalled, 
ignored and otherwise treated like 
everyone else. The result was an ex. 
plosion—in its way as impressive as 
the first mushroom cloud over Hiro- 
shima—which leaves no one in any 
doubt about what India thinks of 
America. 

If the Indian Government was 
quick to pick up its cue, so was 
President Eisenhower. He never put 
a wrong foot forward, although the 
expericnces he encountered must have 
been overwhelmingly new and dif 
ferent. Not only did he tell his gigan- 
tic audiences what they wanted to 
hear, but he also managed to put 
across what he wanted them to hear 
without disturbing the fund of good 
will for his country that was being 
further built up. 

Thus for the first time, Indians 
heard and accepted the fact that the 
U.S. has the right not only to arm 
itself for defense, but to do so in 
concert with like-minded nations. In 
a country deeply disturbed about 
U.S. military aid to Pakistan, this 
represented something of a triumph. 
And to show how great it was, the 
Vice Chancellor of Delhi University. 
in Prime Minister Nehru’s hearing 
and while presenting an honorary 
degree to the President, in his cita- 
tion actually called the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization a bulwark of 
democracy. 

The interpretations placed on the 
President’s address to the Indian 
Parliament are significant. The oper 
tive part of the speech read as fol 








lows: “I come here representing 4 § 


nation that wants not an acre of al 
other nation’s land’”—the oblique 
reference to the Communist empire, 
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and China in particular, was duly 
noted; “that seeks no control of an- 
other nation’s government”—Hun- 
gary and Tibet, his audience mur- 
mured; “that pursues no program of 
expansion in commerce or politics 
or power of any sort at another 
people’s expense. . . . I come here as 
a friend of India speaking for 180 
million friends of India.” This last 
was taken as an assurance in the con- 
text of India’s involvement with 
China. And having taken it as such, 
the question which followed was: 
“What price will we in India have 
to pay?” On this, too, the President 
made himself clear. The price is the 





maintenance of freedom and _ the 
democratic way of life. He did not 
say so bluntly, but he quoted Mahat- 
ma Gandhi to a million people massed 
to present him with a civic citation, 
and no one was in doubt as to what 
America expected from India. Free- 
dom, added President Eisenhower, is 
even more valuable than peace. At 
the same time, he made it clear with 
the statement that “you and we 
never have to boast that ours is the 
only way” that the U.S. does not 
expect India to abandon its policies, 
that it does not expect peace to be 
pursued only through a system of 
military alliances. 

The President’s speech on the oc- 
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casion of the civic reception has made 
India’s Communist party very angry, 
for though it was a clear exposition of 
American policy and intent, nothing 
was said which could be misconstrued 
as a violation of non-alignment or an 
abuse of hospitality. On the other 
hand, it was recalled by Indians on 
this occasion, that Khrushchev fre- 
quently abused hospitality by making 
violent attacks on the U.S. and that 
at one stage of his journey Nehru 
suddenly had to fly from Delhi to 
Calcutta to pull him up short. 

So much, then, for the intangibles 
of the visit, which are not really as 
intangible as they appear. Coming 





down to hard facts, the visit’s after- 
math shows that, by and large, the 
U.S. will continue to endorse and 
to some extent underwrite India’s 
development plans. (The U.S. Tech- 
nical Cooperation Mission is under- 
stood to have put before the Presi- 
dent and to have briefed him 
thoroughly on a new aid plan, which 
is described as “revolutionary.” The 
President will, of course, have to 
sell Congress on the plan, but this 
is only one indication that the U.S. 
is going to increase its stake in India 
substantially during the next five 
years. ) 

The visit has also left the impres- 
sion here that President Eisenhower 


personally will attempt to convince 
U.S. investors that India really is a 
safe and worthwhile country (this 
presupposes, naturally, that India has 
assured him in advance that it will 
seek to make the climate for invest- 
ment as equitable as possible); and 
that in the event of a major conflict 
involving India with Communist ag- 
gression, there is no question on 
whose side the U.S. will stand. 

India, for its part, will endeavor 
to get closer to Pakistan, despite the 
continuing stumbling-block of Kash- 
mir, plan more realistically than 
hitherto so that foreign aid is utilized 
to the hilt, abandon dogma and doc- 
trine for those policies which really 
help step up food and industrial pro- 
duction, and do everything possible 
to support President Eisenhower in 
his quest for more settled global con- 
ditions. None of this actually has 
been spelled out, but the way the 
situation has developed has made 
this unnecessary. 

For one thing, according to some 
Cabinet members, American sincerity 
and Indian belief in that sincerity as 
demonstrated by the crowds has made 
a considerable impression on_ the 
Prime Minister. For another, the in- 
sincerity of Communism is equally 
evident now. While India accepts 
Soviet neutrality in the Sino-India 
dispute at face value, there no longer 
is any inclination to indulge in wish- 
ful thinking and hope that Moscow 
will or can do anything to hold 
Peking back, once the latter has made 
up its mind. That it has made up its 
mind to harass India, to create eco- 
nomic confusion here by forcing up 
defense expenditures, to keep India’s 
armed forces on the hop along 2,500 
miles of unguarded frontier is quite 
obvious. And the situation is likely to 
get worse before it gets better, as 
Chinese replies to Indian protest 
notes indicate. 

India, therefore, in its own in- 
terest, must draw closer to the United 
States. This realization, which now 
permeates every stratum of society, 
is perhaps the greatest single achieve- 
ment of the Presidential visit. 


Relaxed atmosphere may favor Premier’s goal of disrupting NATO 


and gaining West’s acceptance of Soviet rule in Eastern Europe} 


rushchev’s Waiting Game} 


ae PREMIER Nikita S. Khrush- 
lately 
markably patient about a summit 


chev has become re- 
conference of East and West, for 
which he had been pressing for many 
months with every means in_ his 
power. To understand his diminished 
sense of urgency, we must start from 
the fact that summit conferences, just 
like all other devices of diplomacy, 
are means for definite political ends. 
The question is—what are the ends 
for the sake of which Khrushchev 
has called for a summit meeting? 

We may safely omit such generali- 
ties as “peaceful coexistence,” which 
means no more and no less than the 
avoidance of world war, not because 
we doubt that Khrushchev wants to 
avoid world war; on the contrary. 
we can rely on it. But he, too, can 
rely on the corresponding determina- 
tion to avoid world war on the West- 
ern side. 

We may equally discount the ques- 
tion of disarmament as a motive. 
because the Soviet leader knows per- 
fectly well that any plan for gradual 
all-around disarmament in stages is 
far too complex to be negotiated in 
the limited time the heads of govern- 
ment wil! have at their disposal. He 
knows equally well that the one vital 
aspect that may be ripe for agree- 
ment—that of a permanent ban on 
nuclear tests enforced by internation- 
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KHRUSHCHEV: LESS URGENCY 


al inspection—could easily be settled 
without a summit meeting. 

This leaves three possible basic 
objectives. The 


sarily in importance but in actual 


first—not _neces- 
achievement— is the consolidation of 
Khrushchev’s personal prestige as 
the head of a peace-loving world 
power, for international, but mainly 
for domestic, purposes. For two years 
now he has been in undisputed con- 
trol of all the levers of power in the 
Soviet Union. He no longer has any 
rivals, but he is still fighting the 
shadow of his awesome predecessor. 
He has inherited his power, but not 
yet his authority; he has neither 
killed miliions of Russians in peace, 
nor fought and won a great war. 
Khrushchev wants to be seen and 
remenibered as the man who got the 
Soviet Union recognized as the equal, 


if not the superior, of any power 
on earth—and that, without world 
war. One purpose of the summit 
meeting was to dramatize _ this 
achievement. 

But by now this has, in effect, been 
done by his United States visit 
Khrushchev was received as an equal § 
by the head of the greatest non-Com. 
munist power, and without the par. 
ticipation of any allied runners-up. 
A summit meeting by itself cannot 
now add to the prestige thus gained 
and already minted into the steadily 
outpouring currency of domestic 
propaganda. 

The diplomatic gains can lie only 
in the direction of the other two 
basic objectives, and these are the 
same which Stalin pursued in vain. 
One is strategically defensive—the 
final and formal acceptance of Rus § 
sia’s European postwar conquests by 
the non-Communist powers. The 
other is offensive—the disruption of 
the Atiantic Alliance, and the wind- 
ing up of the ring of U.S. bases which 
is the physical expression of that 
alliance. 

Khrushchev has already achieved 
substantial progress, at least in the 
first direction. At the Geneva con 
ference of Foreign Ministers last } 
summer, Russia was given to under 
stand that the Western governments 
had, in fact, accepted the present 
partition of Europe, and had no de 
sire to encourage any further troubles 
within the Soviet empire. All that 
remains for the summit in this field 
is to make that acceptance sym 
bolically visible. That could be done 
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if the West would agree to Khrush- 
chev’s being accompanied by two 
East European Communist leaders as 
full partners to the summit; or to 
the signing of separate peace treaties 
with the “two German States”; or at 
Jeast 10 negotiating a new status for 
West Berlin which would depend on 


© East German consent. 


Khrushchev from the 
course of the Geneva negotiations and 
of his personal talks with Western 


statesmen, that only one of these 


knows, 


symbolic victories looks at present 
as if it is within his reach—the new 
Berlin statute; and even that is still 
the subject of serious objections, not 
only by the West Germans, but also 
by the French. But he has also noted 
the indications that the French, who 
are less immediately concerned, 
might waive their objections in re- 
turn for a friendly attitude of Rus- 
sian diplomacy 
might make it easier, for instance, to 
obtain a cease fire in Algeria. Hence, 
he agrees that it may be worth his 
while to talk to General de Gaulle 
first in order to improve the chances 
of an “understanding” at the summit. 

There remains the other direction 
of Soviet diplomatic endeavor—the 
disruption of NATO and the liquida- 
tion of U.S, bases in Europe. Of 
course, Khrushchev knows that this 
cannot be achieved at a single sum- 
mit strcke; but it would not be sur- 
prising if he thought that time and 
the atmosphere of détente are work- 
ing in his favor. Already, technical 
factors are combining with Presi- 
dent Fisenhower’s concern for econ- 
omy in armaments to diminish the 
importance of some of the European 
bases in American eyes. General de 
Gaulle’s objections to an integrated 
NATO command will not diminish 
in force once the first French atomic 
device has been exploded. Finally, 
any concessions on Berlin are bound 
severely to diminish West German 
enthusiasm for NATO. 

Any frontal attack by Khrushchev 
on NATO might have the effect of 
consolidating its ranks rather than 
speeding up the existing tendency to 


elsewhere, which 
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disintegration. Yet there may be one 
way in which he could raise the sub- 
ject with advantage to himself: if 
he could seriously pose as the cham- 
pion of U.S, and Russian military 
disengagement from Europe. In the 
past few years, he has hinted at the 
idea from time to time, but he has 
plainly been too conscious of the 
risk of raising hopes of independence 
among the East European satellites 
to pursue the subject seriously. 

Of course, Khrushchev’s ideas of 
disengagement differ decisively from 
those that have been advocated in 
the West in recent years, for ex- 
ample, by George Kennan, or by 
the leaders of the British Labor 
party, and the German Social Demo- 
crats. Unlike these men, he wants the 
U.S. not only to leave West Germany 
and the Continent, but to return 
across the Atlantic altogether. 

The idea of a mutually guaranteed 
“neutral belt” between Russia and 
an American-held Western fringe of 
Europe remains unacceptable to him. 
What he wants is an unprotected 
Europe with Russia as the only major 
military power within reach. But he 
may feel that by the spring, the at- 


be favorable for 


mosphere may 


launching from the summit a major 
propaganda campaign for this ob- 
jective in the name of further détente 


—on one condition. 

That condition is that he should 
by then feel strong enough to offer 
the withdrawal of all Soviet troops 
from Eastern Europe, without serious 
risk to the implementation of his 
plans for the further economic and 
political integration of his empire 
there. It is not good enough at this 
stage that Soviet troops could always 
come back in case of major trouble; 
he wants to be reasonably sure that 
there will be no more major trouble 
in the first place. Given that the 
changed attitude of the West is help- 
ing him in this, he still needs some 
more time to make sure—to tighten 
the bonds of non-military control, to 
remove the elements suspected of 
“neutralism” and “revisionism” from 
any positions of importance. This is 
probably the basic reason that the 
present détente is not leading to more 
liberalization, but to stricter political 
control in Eastern Europe—and also 
why Khrushchev is not in a hurry to 
get to the summit just yet. 


NATO COUNCIL MEETING: IS WESTERN ALLIANCE DISINTEGRATING? 








To negotiate seriously requires more of 
a moral, intellectual, material effort 


than the West seems inclined to make 


AN 
APPROACH 
TO THE 


SUMMIT 


By Oskar Mergenstern 





Among the items on the agenda of the forthcoming 
East-West summit meeting will be cultural exchange, 
Berlin and disarmament. Are these issues negotiable? 
What is the West’s actual negotiating strength? These 
are among the searching questions raised by Oskar 
Morgenstern, author and professor of economics at 
Princeton University. Morgenstern’s current book, The 
Question of National Defense, was published in Novem- 
ber. Readers will recall his last NL article, “America’s 
Passive Diplomacy,” in our issue of September 21. 
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HE PRESIDENT of the United States visited |ionn, 
London and Paris last August. The Premier of the 
Soviet Union and the Prime Minister of Italy visited 
the United States in September. The Chancellor of West 
Germany visited London in November and Paris in 
December. The Italian Prime Minister visited London 
in December. The President of the United States visited 
11 nations in Asia, Africa and Europe in December. A 
Western summit meeting took place in Paris in December, 
The President of Italy will visit the Soviet Union in 
January. The Soviet Premier will visit France in March. 
The President of France will visit London, Washington 
and Ottawa in April. The President of the United States 
will visit the Soviet Union in May or June. And there 
will be an East-West summit meeting in April or May. 
What is the purpose of these constant movements of 
heads of state and prime ministers? What have they 
achieved thus far, and what are they likely to achieve? 
The declared purpose of all these travels is the improve- 
ment of the international climate and, thereby, the 
strengthening of the foundations of peace. There can of 
course be no doubt that the international climate has 
in good measure been improved. To what extent this 
improvement has also increased the chances of preserving 
peace is moot. But this is the decisive question. 

It must be noted at once that none of the substantive 
issues which have threatened world peace in the past 
has been affected at all by the visits that have taken 
place, and are not likely to be affected by most of those 
that will take place. More than a year has elapsed since 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev raised the issue of 
Berlin in the most acute form, but despite all the visits 
and diplomatic exchanges no common ground has been 
found on which the Soviet Union and the West could 
meet, nor has there even been developed a common 
Western policy. On the very question as to whether Ber- 
lin is a negotiable issue at all from the Western point of 
view, there is no agreement between the U.S. and Great 
Britain, on the one hand, and France and West Germany, 
on the other. 

Yet while summit and near-summit meetings have 
left the substantive issues threatening the peace of the 
world as they found them, the climate of opinion has 
changed. It has changed in the West because we tend 
to attribute to summit meetings per se a positive value, 
as though a summit meeting, regardless of what it 
achieves, is a good in itself. This positive attitude con- 
stitutes a complete reversal of the negative attitude 
which we have taken until recently not only toward 
summit meetings, but toward negotiations with the So- 
viet Union on any level. Both attitudes, I submit, are 
irrational, 

There is nothing intrinsically good or bad in negotia- 
tions either at the summit or at a lower level. Negotia- 
tions are a means to an end. Under certain conditions, 
it is wise to negotiate; under others, it will do neither 
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good nor harm; and under others still, negotiations will 
impair your cause. The wisdom of negotiations depends 
on three fundamental factors: the relative power position 
of the prospective negotiators, the susceptibility of the 
outstanding issues to a negotiated settlement, and the 
substantive policies to be pursued through negotiations. 
Ten years ago I argued against the mystique of not 
negotiating with the Soviet Union and especially against 
equating negotiations with appeasement. At that time 
I cited former Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Sir 
Winston Churchill in support of the proposition that 
the time was then ripe for a negotiated settlement. 

Among the many speeches—more than 40—in which 
Sir Winston urged a negotiated settlement, those of 
January 23 and December 19, 1948 were especially note- 
worthy. In the former he said: “I will only venture now 
to say that there seems to me to be very real danger in 
going on drifting too long. I believe that the best chance 
of preventing a war is to bring matters to a head and 
come to a settlement with the Soviet Government before 
it is too late. This would imply that the Western democ- 
racies, who should, of course, seek unity among them- 
selves at the earliest moment, would take the initiative 
in asking the Soviet for a settlement. . . . We may be 
absolutely sure that the present situation cannot last. .. . 
There are very grave dangers .. . in letting everything 
run on and pile up until something happens, and it 
passes, all of a sudden, out of your control.” In the other 
speech he stated: “Finally, I wish to say one word... . 
about the greatest topic of all which overhangs our 
minds, our relations with Soviet Russia. I have fre- 
quently advised that we should endeavor to reach a 
settlement with Russia on fundamental, outstanding 
questions before they have the atomic bomb as well as 
the Americans. I believe that in this resides the best 
hope of avoiding a third world war.” I also cited 
Acheson’s statement of February 12, 1950, that only 
those agreements are useful which “record an existing 
situation of fact . . . so it has been our basic policy 
to build situations which will extend the area of possible 
agreement, that is, to create strength instead of the 
weakness which exists in many quarters.” 

If Acheson and Churchill were right 10 years ago, 
as I still believe they were, they are right now. Yet the 
application of their principles to the present situation 
must lead to the conclusion that since the beginning of 
the cold war there has not been a worse moment for a 
negotiated settlement with the Soviet Union than the 
present. The Soviet press has pointed out correctly that 
we are no longer negotiating from a position of strength, 
which is another way of saying that we are negotiating 
from weakness, and it has congratulated us upon this 
teversal of our position, as it might well do in view 
of Soviet interests. The issues which by their very na- 
ture lent themselves to a negotiated settlement 10 years 
ago are, with one exception, now less susceptible to such 
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a settlement than they were then. And if we have a 
foreign policy—beyond the preservation of the status quo 
and of peace—whose objectives we intend to further 
through negotiations, the public is not aware of it. 

It is significant that we have embarked upon the 
policy of summit meetings not because we felt strong 
enough to support our policies with promises and threats 
sufficient to induce the oiher side to make concessions, 
but because we were frightened by the power of the 
other side and by the uses to which it might put that 
power. The radical reversal, which has undoubtedly oc- 
curred in our attitude toward relations with the Soviet 
Union, is the direct result of the Khrushchev ultimatum 
of November 1958. Khrushchev frightened us, and so we 
invited him to come here and set the sequence of summit 
and near-summit meetings into motion. 

As we have embarked upon summit meetings out of a 
feeling of weakness, so shall we meet at the different 
summits and near-summits in a position of weakness. For 
now we are beginning to reap—and alas, we are seeing 
only the beginning of it—the fruits of a military policy 
which defines the resources of the nation not in terms of 








what the nation needs to survive and to succeed, but in 
terms of what it can afford in view of the overriding goal 
of a balanced budget. Thus we have concentrated the 
national effort upon an all-out atomic capability, mis- 
taking what must remain one of the indispensable founda- 
tion stones of foreign policy for its day-by-day instru- 
ment. 

Since the use of such a capability is manifestly 
suicidal and is plausible only as an act either of despera- 
tion or miscalculation, the threat to use it in support of 
a negotiating position is both insufficient and inadvisable. 
If you sit down at the negotiating table having nothing 
to threaten with but the H-bomb, the other side will 
either not take you seriously or else will take you only 
too seriously. In the former case, you will negotiate from 
utter weakness; in the other, you will provoke your 
destruction. Thus it is exactly because we are strong only 
in the most irrational and least flexible weapon of mod- 
ern war that we are negotiating from weakness and not 
from strength. 

But what can we negoiiate about, either from weak- 
ness or from strength? What are the issues which by 
their very nature lend themselves to a negotiated settle- 
ment? Not all issues outstanding between the U.S. and the 
USSR are, in terms of their objective nature, susceptible 
to a negotiated settlement. Their nature is in good meas- 
ure determined by the conflicting objectives of the na- 
tions concerned. This being so, it must be said—how- 
ever paradoxical this may sound at first hearing—that 
the overall relations between the U.S. and the USSR were 
more susceptible to a negotiated settlement in the Stalinist 
period of Soviet foreign policy than they are now. For 
Stalin’s objectives were limited; they were by and large 
identical with the traditional objectives of Russian im- 
perialism. They could be pinpointed on a map and dealt 
with one by one. The methods of Stalinist foreign policy 
were also by and large in the tradition of Russian power 
politics. They consisted of military threats, diplomatic 
pressure and subversion at the service of both. 

Khrushchev’s foreign policy radically departs both 
from the objectives and methods of his predecessor. His 
objectives are as unlimited as Lenin’s were, and his 
methods are unorthodox both in Leninist and Stalinist 
terms. Khrushchev revives the universalism of Lenin in 
that he seeks the Communization of the whole world. His 
main instrument is the prestige of the Soviet Union as 
the most powerful, most productive and technologically 
most advanced nation on earth, which will establish its 
ascendancy by example, subversion, aid and trade. 

With Stalin it might have been possible to negotiate 
a settlement of some of the outstanding issues; for since 
his objectives were essentially limited and his methods 
essentially orthodox, there was room for maneuver, mu- 
tual concessions and the give-and-take of compromise. 
But what can you talk about with a statesman whose 
declared objective is to bury you? What negotiable 
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middle ground is there between your desire to stay alive 
and the other fellow’s desire to put you six feet under? 
Shall we settle on three feet only? Obviously the {unda. 
mental issue which Khrushchev’s new foreign policy 
poses is in its very nature not susceptible to negotia. 
tion. The very issue posed by Khrushchev allows onl 
of two possible settlements: victory or defeat. Either we 
stay alive, or we perish. 

Among the specific issues, only three seem a priori 
to be capable of a negotiated settlement: the interchange 
of ideas and persons, the modalities of the Western pres. 
ence in Berlin and atomic disarmament. Of these three 
issues, the first is by far the easiest to deal with; it is 
also politically the least consequential. It is being han. 
dled successfully through normal diplomatic channels 
and certainly reyuires no spectacular summit meetings 
for its continued improvement. That improvement is the 
result of increased Soviet self-confidence. The Soviet Gov. 
ernment is no longer, and no longer needs to be, afraid 
of allowing foreigners and its own citizens to compare 
conditions in the USSR with those in other countries, 
However, the increased exchanges of ideas and persons 
are irrelevant to the overall political relations between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union and the overriding issue 
of war and peace itself. For even if ideas and persons 
were to be exchanged between the two countries on a 
massive scale, we would still be faced with the issue ol 
whether Khrushchev will actually bury us—that is to 
say, whether we will survive the competition with the 
Soviet Union. 

The modalities of the Western presence in Berlin, in 
contrast to the Western right to be there, can be nego- 
tiated about. It should not be impossible to devise a 
formula which will give the Soviet Union a certain satis 
faction without impairing the title to the Westem 
presence. The danger is considerable, however, that. 
seduced by the virtue of negotiations per se and com- 
pelled by our military weakness, we shall step by step— 
first imperceptibly, then drasticly—retreat from the sub: 
stance of our position in Berlin. Spectacular meetings a! 
the summit, inevitably arranged and conducted with an 
eye to the electorate at home, are more likely than not 
to produce grandiose but vague formulas which the 
weaker and less prudent party will eventually have reason 
to regret. 

The outcome of the atomic disarmament negotiations. 
presently concentrating on the cessation of atomic tests. 
will provide ultimate proof as to whether a negotiated 
agreement with the Soviet Union can be reached on an) 
outstanding issue. For nowhere else is the community 
interests between the U.S. and the USSR so perfectly 
clear. nor are the problems to be settled by negotiations 
anywhere else so narrowly defined. If the two countries 
cannot agree on the cessation of atomic tests, it is hard 
to see how they will be able to agree on anything else. 
Yet a negotiated settlement. at the summit or elsewhere. 
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of this issue is up against a difficulty which goes to the 
substance of American foreign policy. 

It is a matter of record that the ‘U.S. Government is 
divided within itself over the desirability of reaching 
agreement on the cessation of atomic tests. The Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy Commission have 
consistently supported the continuation of atomic tests, 
and the State Department has been in favor of an agree- 
ment to stop them. While the State Department seems to 
have been weakening in its support of what appears 
to be official American policy, the policy conflict within 
the Government has never been authoritatively resolved. 
The President has committed himself in words to a 
policy seeking cessation, while leaving the implementa- 
tion of the policy to the warring departments. And since 
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obviously there can be no perfection in arrangements for 
the control and enforcement of such an agreement but 
only a weighing of different risks, the departments hos- 
tile to such an agreement have been able to sabotage ii 
by calling for perfection where the search for perfection 
must be tantamount to no agreement at all, Summit 
meetings may temporarily conceal, but they cannot cure, 
this disease. 

While in the field of atomic disarmament we are handi- 
capped by an unresolved policy conflict within the Gov- 
ernment, we are handicapped in the other fields of foreign 
policy by the absence of a substantive policy altogether. 
What are we after in Europe. Africa and Asia? What are 
we seeking to achieve, say, in Eastern Europe? In one 
word, what are we going to talk about in all those meet- 
ings at the summit and near-summit? What objectives are 
we going to pursue and what policies are we going to put 
to the test at those meetings? There is no positive answer 
to these questions beyond the preservation of the status 
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quo by whatever policy requires the least effort and 
expenditure. 

Such negative and sterile policies do not need the 
spectacular demonstrations of summit meetings; the ordi- 
nary diplomatic procedures are perfectly sufficient to 
carry them through. But in a sense, these summit meet- 
ings perform a dual function within the context of 
such negative and sterile policies. On the one hand. 
they create the illusion of initiative in foreign policy 
where there is only the initiative to travel. They create 
the illusion of substantive action where there is nothing 
but the bodily movements of statesmen. In other words. 
summit meetings, instead of being an instrument of sub- 
stantive foreign policy, become a substitute for it. They 
become part and parcel of the public relations, the his- 
trionic, the make-believe approach to foreign policy, 
with which we are so well acquainted. 

On the other hand, the policy of summit meetings. 
being the outgrowth of political and military weakness, 
provides through its very existence a justification for 
that weakness. For if it were true that mutual visits 
have by themselves improved U.S.-USSR relations and 
that a multiplication of such visits and summit meetings 
were bound to improve them still more, we might indeed 
relax our efforts, since tensions have already been re- 
laxed through the experience and expectation of summit 
meetings. This argument, tempting at home, threatens to 
become irresistible among our allies. Two examples of 
this trend toward neutralism and accommodation with 
the Soviet Union have only recently come to my at- 
tention. Under the impact of the policy of summit meet- 
ings, the Italian Christian Democratic party is split over 
the attitude the Government, of which it is the mainstay. 
should take toward the Soviet Union. One of the most 
influential conservative newspapers of Japan has put to 
me a number of questions to be answered for its New 
Year’s edition. One of the questions reads: Since the 
cold war is about to come to an end, why does Japan 
need a security treaty with the U.S.? 

In truth, if the policy of summit meetings were not 
an act of escape born of heedless despair but part of a 
well thought-out new foreign policy, it would require 
more of a national effort—moral, intellectual, material— 
rather than less. For in order to be prepared to negotiate 
seriously with the Soviet Union on the outstanding issues 
that threaten the peace of the world, we would have to 
marshal all our present strength and increase it drastical- 
ly in support of our negotiating position. To negotiate 
at the summit with a feeble head, an unclenched fist 
and an empty holster is tantamount to one of two al- 
ternatives deplorable in different ways: Either we shall 
negotiate from weakness and, hence, give up what we 
ought to defend, or else we will only go through the 
act of negotiating without negotiating at all and, in 
consequence, will only slide farther down the slope to- 
ward all-destructive war. 
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Strike Threatens to Make 
Portland One-Paper City 


By Peter Markham 


PorTLAND, ORE. 

HIs CITy is really a Yankee town 

: (ae amid the snow-covered Cas- 

cades and the scenic Columbia River. 

It was founded by men from Maine 

—hence its name—and has never lost 

its New England flavor. It is staid, 

slow-moving, conservative and, on 
the whole, a good place to live. 

A newspaper strike is a phenome- 
non that baffles the average citizen 
here. He is so accustomed to labor 
peace, except perhaps in the raucous 
wood-working that the 
picketing of the town’s two news- 
papers, and signs reading “Scabs Go 
Home,” leave him more or less be- 
wildered. 

On November 18, the stereotypers 
on the morning Oregonian and the 
evening Journal walked out after 
fruitless efforts to agree on a new 
contract. All the craft unions refused 
to cross the picket lines, leaving man- 
agement with no experienced help 
except for the managerial staff of the 


industries, 


two papers. 

Most of the union people thought 
the sympathy strike would prevent 
the papers from publishing. But the 
two managements, which normally 
feud bitterly with each other, joined 
forces to produce a single paper, the 
Oregonian-Journal. This had been 
carefully prepared for months ahead, 
through a contract with an Indiana 
strike-breaking organization to im- 
port scabs from the South and the 
Middle West to run the linotypes, 
man the presses, make the stereo- 
types, engrave the photographs and 
mail the paper. And independent 


trucking contractors were hired to 
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deliver the paper to newsboys and 
carriers. 

With all members of the News- 
paper Guild on strike, the hybrid 
paper consists largely of wire news, 
wire photos and advertisements. Local 
news coverage is scant, except for 
what the editorial writers (who are 
not Guild members) can develop over 
the telephone. The Oregonian’s bril- 
liant photographers are no longer 
producing news pictures. And the 
editorial page is a composite of 
the nationally syndicated columns 
normally carried by the two papers. 

What gives this strike more than 
ordinary interest is the background 
of the newspaper business in Port- 
land. The Oregonian is the _ best- 
known and in many ways the best- 
written and -edited paper in the 
Pacific Northwest. Except, possibly, 
for the San Francisco Chronicle, it 
is the most informative and literate 
paper on the West Coast; and its 
editorials, despite their Republican 
slant, are well written and generally 
accurate. 

Founded by Henry L. Pittock 
about a century ago, when the state 
entered the Union, the Oregonian 
remained in the Pittock family’s con- 
trol until 1949, when the heirs put it 
on the market. It is said that the 
new proprietor, Samuel I. Newhouse, 
who made himself a national news- 
paper tycoon from a start as publish- 
er of a small Long Island daily, 
bought the Oregonian sight unseen 
for a sizeable cash payment. He ap- 
parently hasn’t been seen in town 
since the day he flew in to look 
over his new property. 





Newhouse operates his newspaper, 
magazine and radio-TV empire from 
New York. He seems to be the new 

“siype of mass media entrepreneur who 
deals with his “properties” as invest. 
ments, and seems to have neither the 
inclination nor perhaps the talent to 
influence their policies. Unlike Wil. 
liam Randolph Hearst, who used his 


newspaper empire as a_ sounding. § 


board for his 
opinions are unknown to the people 
who work for him. Desiring only 
profit from the paper, he leaves 
everything as is, Thus, until the strike 


views. Newhouse’s 


began, the Oregonian remained es § 


sentially unchanged from pre-New- 
house days. 

The Journal is also a venerable 
hometown institution, but it lacks the 
Oregonian’s brilliant staff of report- 


ers and photographers. It is actually § 
just a little above the tabloid level ¢ 


with a lower-middle-class appeal, and 
it is understood to have been in 
financial trouble recently. 

It has been no secret that New- 
house desires to acquire control of 
the Journal and merge it with the 
Oregonian, thus adding Portland to 
the growing list of one-paper cities. 
This would enable him to control the 
most important advertising medium 
in Oregon and Washington, for the 
Oregonian blankets much of both 
states. 

The ostensible reason for the strike 
was the stereotypers’ refusal to agree 
on the number of men required to 
operate a new machine (which hasn't 
even been purchased) and on some 
fringe benefits. But close observers 
of the scene feel that Newhouse de- 
liberately precipitated the strike— 
partly in order to break the unions, 
but mainly to undermine the Journal 
and force it to capitulate to his drive 
for control. 

Most of the Guild members predict 
a long strike and the Journal's de- 
mise, which would naturally entail 
the foreclosure of many newspaper- 
men’s jobs. Because of the dimout on 
strike news, the unions have had to 
buy TV time to tell their story, but 
thus far to no avail. 
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‘END OF AN ERA’ FOR 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


Steel strike points up need to protect public interest 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T IS INTERESTING that so many 
thoughtful people have come, ap- 
parently simultaneously, to the con- 
clusion, voiced by Adlai Stevenson, 
that the steel strike—or more par- 
ticularly, the failure to settle the 
strike—has brought us to the “end 
of an era.”” What is the reason for 
this general conclusion? 

The conclusion rests upon two 
presuppositions. One is that collec- 
tive bargaining has become a part of 
the process by which both justice 
is achieved and freedom maintained 
in our democratic society. It has 
come to be regarded as almost as 
basic as the right to vote, though 
it has no Constitutional warrant and 
is not enshrined in the Bill of Rights. 
The reason for its importance is this: 
It is generally recognized that the 
equilibrium of power achieved be- 
tween management and labor and 
expressed in the bargaining process 
is one of the instruments used by a 
highly technical society, with ever 
larger aggregates of power, to achieve 
that tolerable justice which has ren- 
dered Western civilization immune 
to the Communist virus—because it 
refuted the Marxist charge that mod- 
ern capitelism made for the “in- 
creasing misery” of the workers. 

True, the equilibrium of economic 
power was not the only instrument by 
which Western democracies saved 
themselves, The other instrument was 
the comparable freedom and disin- 
terestedness of our political institu- 
tions. They refuted the Marxist 
charge that government was merely 
the “executive committee” of the 
“owning classes.” But at any rate, 
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the equilibrium of economic power 
was a valuable instrument of justice 
in our free society. 

The other presupposition which 
prompts the opinion that the steel 
strike represents the end of an era 
is that a breakdown of negotiations 
between management and labor be- 
comes a threat to the whole national 
economy, at least when it occurs in 
one of the “basic industries.” The 
steel industry is certainly “basic.” 
But it must be observed, apropos of 
the threatened transit strike in New 
York City, that the transportation in- 
dustry, including municipal and na- 
tion-wide transportation, is also 
“basic.” It is basic in the sense that 
while local transportation systems 
may not directly affect the total na- 
tional well-being, they certainly 
threaten the life and health of the 
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ever more intricate and large-scale 
urban centers of our nation. 

Perhaps the opinion that the bar- 
gaining process may threaten the 
common welfare should not be de- 
fined as a “presupposition” but as a 
conclusion, drawn from _ obvious 
evidence in the operation of a highly 
technical civilization. The evidence 
for this opinion becomes the more 
conclusive as bargaining units grow 
in size and “big labor” faces “big 
corporations” in the “cold war” of 
negotiations intended to avoid a 
strike. 

But there is also a third factor 
which helps to prompt this almost 
general conviction that we have 
reached the end of an era in labor- 
management relations. That is the 
failure of the machinery provided 
by the Taft-Hartley Act to protect 
the public interest against the perils 
inherent in the free bargaining 
process. Everyone agrees that the in- 
junction provided by Taft-Hartley 
may have prevented an agreement 
between the contestants; and that in 
any case, the 80 days in which the 
workers are forced to work under 
the authority of the injunction are 
not really a “cooling-off” period. 
There is little prospect that the strike 
will be settled during the period of 
the injunction. In short, the protec- 











tion of the public interest through 
the power of the courts has proved 
to be abortive. 

So we stand at the end of an era. 
Unfortunately, Congress has only a 
short iime before the end of the in- 
junction period to provide the neces- 
sary legislation for a new era, which 
will avoid both compulsory arbitra- 
tion and threats to national welfare. 

Although I am no expert on labor 
problems, I have followed most of 
the arguments of the specialists, and 
I think I discern the solution of the 
problem, at least in broad outline. 
It is to introduce the public interest 
through skilled representatives in the 
very bargaining process—and not by 
the heavy hand of an injunction at 
the end of the process or upon its 
Fortunately, New York’s 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, when faced 
with the threat of a transit strike, 
this 
by appointing a distinguished panel 


failure. 


sensibly introduced method 
to participate in the bargaining in the 
interest of the public. We shall soon 
know whether this experiment will 
prove the efficacy of this method. It 
may not; but the policy seems 
promising. 

An ancillary proof of its possible 
efficacy is given by the work of the 
which President 
hower appointed to investigate the 
issues of the steel strike before he 
called for an injunction. According 
to reliable sources, this committee 
became convinced that the steel work- 
ers would never have sanctioned a 
strike cn the wage issue alone. They 
struck because they felt themselves 
threatened by the 


sistence on having 


committee Eisen- 


companies’ in- 
more authority 
over the work rules. 

If this is so, the committee might 
well have settled the strike if it had 
had the authority to participate in 
the bargaining. The Taft-Hartley 
Act did not give it this authority. 
Perhaps this is a straw in the wind: 
it may point to a basic solution of 
the important problem in which the 
failure of the injunction to protect 
the public interest has signalled the 
end of an era. 
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WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 





President Returnsit 


wicHT D, EIsENHOWER’S trip to 
D Asia was one of his greatest 
personal triumphs since he took over 
the White House almost eight years 
ago. In India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Turkey and Iran the President was at 
his heroic best. Here was the man 
who was once the savior of Europe 
and who is now regarded by many 
Asians as a prinve of peace. Here 
was the Eisenhower who smiles so 
easily and so well, who accepts the 
adulation of the crowds with pleasing 
humility, who still manages to say 
the niceties without making them 
sound as banal as they appear when 
the 
newspapers. 
the catalyst, who seems to symbolize 
the hopes of the revolution of rising 
expectations that has swept across 
Asia and Africa. 

But like all good things, the trip 
had to come to an end. The President 
is now back in the U.S., where he 
finds the same problems confronting 


following morning’s 


read in g 


Here was Eisenhower 


him that were here when he left on his 
11-nation, 22,000-mile journey. And 
he seems to have brought back with 
him a haunting picture of poverty. 
But will the United States expand 
its foreign aid programs enough to 
brighten this picture? 

Foreign aid figures for fiscal 1961 
are still being carefully guarded by 
the penurious Budget Bureau. Al- 
though there are indications that eco- 
nomic assistance may be increased 
somewhat by the second session of 
the 86th Congress, which convenes 
tomorrow, only congenital optimists 
would predict that either the Ad- 
ministration or the Congress will ap- 
propriate enough money to meet even 
the most modest hopes of the leaders 
of the free countries of Asia and 
Africa. 


Money alone, of course, will not 
solve all of the economic problems of 
the underdeveloped nations, and few 
of their political difficulties are likely 
to disappear with the appropriation 
of hundreds of millions of additional 


dollars in American foreign aid. Yet; 


does 
many of the answers that the new 
Asian and African countries are seek- 
ing as they try to approach living 


economic assistance 


standards in Europe and the United 
States. 


The temper of Congress in 1960] 


will be more political than realistic, 
however. This will be especially true 
in areas like foreign aid, since few 
if any constituents are clamoring for 
more money for India. Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills (D.-Ark.) of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
has already indicated that there is 
no possibility of a tax reduction in 
1960. This is sure to bring calls for 


further Government economy. Con- j 


gressmen will soon be urging a re 
duction in expenditures so that taxes 
can be cut, if not this year then per- 
haps next year. And every advocate 
of foreign aid knows what appropria- 
tions are usually reduced first by an 
economy-minded, election-year Con- 
gress. 

Nevertheless, the United States and 
the President have benefited from 
the trip. Eisenhower appears to have 


provide 


~ 


got a much better understanding of { 


the political as well as the economic 
problems of the new nations of the 
world. He surely will communicate 
this understanding to officials in his 
Administration, and to some of the 
more sophisticated Congressmen 0 
both sides of the aisle. 

Americans who helped plan _ the 
United States exhibit at the World 
Agriculture Fair in New Delhi be: 
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lieve that it is a good example of 
the better understanding of Asia 
which is making itself felt in Wash- 
ington. Those Americans who have 
seen the exhibit, which was opened 
by the President, think that it is 
making many friends for the U.S. 
with its emphasis on how to do 
things on a farm. Such an approach 
surely is far superior to the preachy 
position the United States too often 
takes abroad. 

The President was faced with un- 
solved political problems even before 
he returned to Washington. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
meetings held in Paris just prior to 
his arrival there emphasized once 
again the difficulties of maintaining 
a strong democratic alliance in the 
absence of a clear and present—and 
war-like—danger. The disagreements 
between General Charles de Gaulle of 
France and the leaders of the other 
NATO nations over the integration 
of forces are not new, but they served 
as a harsh reminder to the West that 
the alliance is neither so strong nor 
so unified as most persons in the 
United States would prefer to think 
it is, 

This, however, is a problem that 
Congress cannot act on directly. The 
slow progress of the American mis- 
sile program, of course, does have 
an effect on the NATO alliance, but 
in some respects advances in waging 
nuclear warfare merely aggravate 
disagreements over who will control 
atomic-armed, as well as convention- 
ally armed, forces. In any event, re- 
ports coming out of the Budget Bu- 
reau vive no sign of a speedup in ef- 
forts to close the gap between Soviet 
space achievements and American 
hopes. So NATO is going to have to 
tely on the conventional forces which 
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concern General de Gaulle and the 
other NATO allies. 

Although there would still seem 
to be plenty of international issues 
available for the platoon of Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidates, it is 
generally assumed in Washington that 
the so-called peace issue is likely to 
produce only Republican votes. De- 
batable as this interpretation may be, 
its acceptance by most of the Con- 
gressional leaders means that the 
Democratic-controlled Senate and 
House will continue to try to focus 
voter attention on domestic rather 
than foreign issues in the coming 
session. 

The focus of world attention, how- 
ever, will be on a summit conference 
in April or May and on the trip to 
Russia which the President still is 
scheduled to make when the weather 
warms up in Moscow. What domestic 
issues will the Democrats concentrate 
on to compete with these heady in- 
ternational events? They have not 
been clearly defined as yet, but the 
broad outlines that have become 
visible hardly point to the kind of 
issues that can compete with sum- 
mitry and with the first visit to Rus- 
sia by an American President. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D.-Tex.) has once again 
criticized the Administration’s space 
program and promised a searching 
investigation of it by his Senate Space 
Committee. But the Senator was say- 
ing the same things a year ago, and 
little in the way of meaningful hear- 
ings ever came out of all his talk. 
Senator Henry L. Jackson (D.- 
Wash.) has promised an investiga- 
tion of the ways in which Govern- 
ment makes policy, but these, he 
notes, will be “blue-ribbon” hearings. 
As such, they are unlikely to arouse 


the interest of the electorate, however 
much they may unscramble the or- 
ganization charts. If the steel strike 
is not settled when the Taft-Hartley 
injunction expires later this month, 
Congress unquestionably will inject 
itself into this controversy, but there 
are few votes to be made in such 
action. 

As for legislation other than the ap- 
propriations bills that take up so 
much time in Congress, one can 
safely predict that Congress will 
sweeten Social Security benefits a bit 
in the 1960 election year. In the last 
decade, Congress has let only one 
election year go by without im- 
proving the Social Security program. 
This has become such a bipartisan 
endeavor, however, that the Demo- 
crats cannot expect to earn any 
political dividends from legislation 
which increases the benefits. 

Such genuinely perplexing domes- 
tic issues as the farm problem or the 
increasing congestion and deteriora- 
tion of cities will be discussed by 
Congress, but no one seriously thinks 
that any effort will be made to solve 
or even alleviate them. Any workable 
solutions would be considered too 
politically explosive to be brought 
forward and championed in an elec- 
tion year. 

So it seems the outlook for the 
1960 session of Congress is no more 
pleasing to the Democrats than is 
the prospect that the United States 
will continue to let affairs in the 
underdeveloped nations drift along 
without the assistance that this coun- 
try could give. It is indeed curious 
that the great issues of our time ap- 
parently will figure little in political 
discussions either on Capitol Hill or 
in the campaigns of the many Presi- 
dential aspirants. 
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CAMBODIA 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST | 





By Michael Fielj 


‘Royal Socialist’ leader follows policy of non-alignment, even with other neutral 


PHNom PENH 
HE Kincpom of Cambodia is to- 
day perhaps the only state in 
Southeast Asia still dedicated without 
reservation to a policy of absolute 
neutrality. Neither the harsh sup- 
pression of the Tibetan revolt nor 
Communist China’s inimical moves 
along the Indian border have af- 
fected its outlook. Tibet is too far 
away from here for the chronicle of 
its sufferings to mean anything to 
the Cambodian rice farmer or rubber 
tapper. It is also generally true that 
the plight of Tibetan Lamaism has 
caused little harm in Southeast Asia, 
since the Theravada, or Southern 
School of Buddhism, which flourishes 
here has about as much regard for 
the Tibetan variety as extreme Protes- 
tants had for the Catholic Church 
during the Reformation. 

Chinese insults to Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru have not gone down 
well. Nehru’s role as the advocate 
of neutrality and peaceful coexistence 
is greatly respected. Attacks on him 
(from both East and West) are neces- 
sarily interpreted as attacks on neu- 
trality. But Nehru’s own moderation 
under extreme provocation has al- 
layed nascent alarm and maintained 
the friendly euphoria characteristic 
of this small but independent-minded 
country. 

Even more remarkable is the effect 
upon opinions here of the recent 





MICHAEL FIELD, a correspondent for 
the London Daily Telegraph, spe- 
cializes in Southeast Asian affairs. 
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crisis in Laos. It was hinted in some 
press dispatches last August that 
Cambodia’s moves to improve rela- 
tions with its pro-Western neighbors, 
Thailand and South Vietnam, were 
motivated by fear of a renewal of the 
Communist military drive in Asia. 
The seriousness of the situation in 
Laos is well understood by the Cam- 
bodian Government. But it in no way 
brought about any change of attitude. 
Respectful of Laos’ sovereignty, Cam- 
bodian comment limited itself to 
emitting the opinion that the Laotian 
Government might be well advised 
to follow a more neutral policy 
which would not expose it to so 
much censure from the Communist 
side. 

It is important to note that there 
have been no official Cambodian ex- 
pressions of sympathy for Prince 
Souphannouvong and the pro-Com- 
munist Neo Lao Hak Sat. Most re- 
vealing of the Cambodian attitude 
toward its northern neighbor was the 
cordial message of condolence sent 
on the occasion of the recent death 
of Prince Pethsarath, Viceroy of 
Laos, who, in his politically active 
days, was always associated with a 
policy of neutrality and non-align- 
ment. A_ half-brother of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, former Prime 
Minister of Laos, and of the pro- 
Communist Prince Souphannouvong, 
Pethsarath was at one time regarded 
as “the neutral hope” of Laos. 

The Cambodian Prime Minister, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, architect 
of Cambodia’s neutrality, is one of 


the most controversial figures in} 


Asian politics. Unfortunately, ther ¥ 


has been a tendency for Westem 
journalists to portray him in gro. 
tesque colors as an Oriental hedonist 
who, sipping champagne in_ the 
sybaritic luxury of his palace, i: 
leading his country to the verge of 
an abyss by his dalliance with the 
Communist powers. Too much space 
has been devoted to his private 
musical pastimes and not enough to 
his political ideas, which he has 
worked out very carefully and which 
he pursues with seriousness and 
tenacity. 

American feeling in particular has 
run high from time to time about 


Cambodia since its Government has ¥ 


steadily pursued a policy little to the 
State Department’s taste and regarded 
by it as liable to increase the Com- 
munist danger in Indochina. The 
fundamental American apprehension 
that Cambodia, while accepting 4 
great deal of American aid, is in fact 
inevitably sliding into the Commu 
nists’ arms, has tended to vitiate the 
smooth development of Cambodian- 
American relations. 

Cambodian neutrality has often 
been regarded by Americans working 
here as gross ingratitude for the very 
substantial aid—about $200 million 
since 1955—which the country is re 
ceiving. American “disappointment,” 
occasionally expressed locally by 
diplomats and International Cooper@- 
tion Administration officials, has been 
interpreted by the Cambodians as 4 
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a bribe to win Cambodia over to the 
West. U.S. propaganda (held in 
check, like the propaganda of other 
powers, by strictly neutral regula- 
tions) has failed to convince the 
Cambodians that the aid is disin- 
terested. The fact is, of course, that 
it is not. Neither is the aid which 
Cambodia receives in less, but still 


considerable, quantity from Russia 
and China. American aid is given 


in the belief that it will contribute 
to preventing Cambodia from going 
Communist. Communist aid is given 
in the hope that it will help bring 
Cambodia into the Communist orbit. 

The Cambodians are aware of this. 
In a recent speech to Cambodian 
students in Paris, Prince Sihanouk 
expressed his Government’s position 
with remarkable clarity and with a 
frankness which has sometimes, quite 
wrongly, been interpreted as cynicism 
by both East and West: “If we value 
so highly the friendship and (why 
not admit it) the aid of both blocs, 
it is simply because the two influences 
neutralize and cancel each other out.” 

This conception of a Cambodia, 
independent and neutral, suspended, 
as it were, between the two great 
magnetic forces of the age, is some- 
thing that has been worked out by 
Prince Sihanouk strictly in ac- 
cordance with the historical evolution 
of his country. The attitude of the 
Cambodian Government today, there- 
fore, is not simply a reaction to the 
present world situation. It derives 
from a historical awareness of the 
precarious position in which this na- 
tion of approximately five million 
finds itself. 

Modern Cambodia is all that is 
left of a once-powerful empire which 
from about the 10th to the 13th cen- 
turies of the Christian era extended 
throughout most of the area of the 
Indochinese peninsula. The Cam- 
bodian or Khmer—the names are in- 
terchangeable—kings, imbued with 
religious and cultural ideas largely 
of Indian origin, ruled in their 
fabulous capital city of Angkor and 
commanded vast armies which kept 
the peace from the South China Sea 
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to the shores of present-day Burma. 

Tourists who visit the ruins of 
Angkor today are spellbound by the 
beauty and architectural grandeur 
of the vast temples built by the 
Khmers. French archaeologists have, 
since the early days of this century, 
done a brilliant job of clearance and 
restoration at Angkor, and much of 
the “mystery” surrounding the place 
is the invention of the tourist trade. 
In fact, stone tablets bearing in- 
scriptions in Sanskrit and Khmer 
have revealed much about the founda- 
tion and development of the city up 
to its abandonment in the 15th cen- 
tury—probably under the pressure 
of economic collapse and of Thai in- 
vasions from the West. 

While the religious architecture of 
the Khmers has long been recognized 
as of extraordinarily high artistic 
quality, experts are only now coming 
to realize an even more remarkable 
feature of ancient Angkor: the 
achievement of its water engineers, 
who built an irrigation system on 
a scale and of an efficiency certainly 
never developed in medieval Europe. 
These are facts which have gained a 
new significance today in forming the 
outlook of 20th-century Cambodians. 
A justifiable pride in their ancestors’ 
achievements is too often overlooked 
by unsympathetic observers. (An in- 
teresting link between the old Khmers 
and the American aid engineers is the 
present rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of the old irrigation system of 
the Baray Occidental at Angkor.) 

The Khmer empire and its great 
capital were gradually eroded by 
invasions from the West by the more 
warlike Thais (formerly known as 
the Siamese) who, themselves under 
pressure from the Mongol invaders 
of China, had irrupted into the 
peninsula from the Yunnan in the 
13th century, and by the highly Sini- 
cized Vietnamese (formerly known 
as the Annamites) who, having ex- 
terminated the once powerful Hindu- 
ized state of Champa on the coast 
of the South China Sea, fell upon the 
weakened Khmers and further re- 
duced them. By the beginning of the 


19th century, Cambodia was nothing 
but a rump state acting as a buffer 
between the bellicose Thais and 
Vietnamese who alternately imposed 
their tutelage upon it. It was the 
establishment of French imperial 
power that saved Cambodia from ex- 
tinction at the hands of its neighbors 
and, somewhat ironically, laid the 
foundations of the present inde- 
pendent state. 

Independent once more since 1953, 
Cambodia has inherited the double 
burden of its ancestors: a none too 
friendly attitude on the part of its 
Western and Eastern neighbors. To- 
day, Thailand, a proud monarchy 
which has never been under Euro- 
pean colonial rule, historically con- 
temptuous of the Cambodians—and 
yet owing to Cambodia a great deal 
of its cultural heritage—is a friend 
of the West, a member of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization and 
strongly anti-Communist. In the East, 
the Republic of Vietnam, built up by 
the U.S. as a bastion against Com- 
munism, tends to look upon Cam- 
bodia as a tiny fly in the anti-Com- 
munist ointment. 

Prince Sihanouk is 
journalist and master of an elegant 
French prose style. In the columns 
of the Phnom Penh weekly, Réalités 
Cambodgiennes, he has frequently 
expatiated on the tragic history of 
his country. He believes that had his 
ancestors followed “a policy of grand 
alliances,” Cambodia would have 
been spared dismemberment at Thai 
and Vietnamese hands. Here, in fact, 
is the origin of the much-debated 
policy of the Sangkum Reastr Niyum 
(Popuiar Socialist Community), 
Prince Sihanouk’s political group- 
ing which reunites all but a handful 
of Communists and an even smaller 
handful of right-wing republicans. 
The “Five Principles” of peaceful co- 
existence—the product of Indian 
moderation and Chinese astuteness— 
have provided Cambodia with a 
framework within which it may de- 
velop its own policy of friendship 
with all the great powers in such a 
way that it is impossible for either 


a_ prolific 
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of its traditional enemies to destroy 
its new-found independence. 

After last year’s incident along 
its border with South Vietnam, when 
Cambodia that Viet- 
namese army units had violated its 
frontier in the jungle area of Bo 
Kheo, a new turn was given to the 
situation, Prince Sihanouk announced 
Cambodia’s diplomatic recognition of 


announced 


Communist China at embassy level, 
and soon thereafter set out on a visit 
to Peking—his second in two years. 

Those were agonizing days for 
Western diplomats in Phnom Penh. 
They feared that Prince Sihanouk 
was about to sign a secret military 
agreement with Peking and that hot- 
headed action by the Vietnamese or 
the Thais would actually lead to Chi- 
nese military intervention on Cam- 
bodia’s side. However, in spite of his 
very friendly feeling for Red China, 
which, it must be admitted, has so 
far behaved with exemplary cor- 
rectness toward Cambodia, Prince 
Sihanouk took his step well within 
the classical neutral framework, En 
route to Peking, he stopped in New 
Delhi and Rangoon for conversations 
with Nehru and Burma’s former 
Prime Minister U Nu. 

While Prince Sihanouk rarely loses 
an opportunity to castigate the U.S. 
for what he considers to be its mis- 
taken policy of military anti-Com- 
munist alliances in Asia and for its 
refusal (or inability) to prevent plots 
from being hatched against him from 
Vietnamese or Thai soil, he also does 
not mince words about Communism. 
He regards his particular brand of 


“royal” socialism, allied with a 
strictly neutral foreign policy, as 
the proper path for Cambodian 


Buddhists. He is conscious that too 
many of the younger generation of 

students 
influence of Communist 
mentors during their formative years 


Cambodian are coming 


under the 


in Paris. 

But any wishful thinking by the 
West that the present quarrel between 
India and China will influence Cam- 
bodia to reorient its policies west- 
ward is doomed to disappointment. 
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Last November Prince Sihanouk 
made official visits to the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. Each 
of these bastions of “positive neu- 
tralitv” has, like India, its particular 
quarrel with China. But Cambodia 
has, as yet, nothing at all to grumble 
about in its relations with Peking. 
In spite, therefore, of his friendly re- 
gard for UAR President Gamal Abdel 
Marshal Tito and Nehru, 
Sihanouk undoubtedly sets 


Nasser, 
Prince 
greater store by China’s continuing 
approval and good will than by any 


particular solidarity with the “great 
neutrals.” The reason for this is not 


far to seek, and it should throw light 





SIHANOUK: 


‘FRIENDSHIP WITH ALL' 


on the possible evolution of foreign 
policy in this small, but strategically 
situated, country, when China brings 
more pressure to bear upon South- 
east Asia. 

Prince Sihanouk’s conception of 
neutrality is that it should be absolute 
and should preclude any suggestion 
of aligument—even with other neu- 
trals. “Friendship with everyone” is 
his moito. But it is a friendship of- 
fered on the understanding that the 
only contribution to world peace 
which his small country can make 
is that of remaining utterly detached 
from. everybody’s quarrels, every- 
where. The only “alliance” Cambodia 
accepts is with the United Nations. 


For it is in the increasing \ alidity 
of international action that Cambodia 
seeks 
has admitted that his policy may 
change in changed world circum. 


protection. Prince Sihanouk 


stances. But not unreasonably he 
hopes that aggression against his 
frontiers will be made impossible by 
the UN. 


There is, however, a definije dan. 


ger in Prince Sihanouk’s not entirely ; 


unjustified belief that his neutrality, 
while welcomed and respected by the 
Russians and the Chinese (who see 
in it an advantage to themselves) is 
not really trusted by the U.S. Ap. 
parently convinced that the Ameri- 
cans would like to see him ousted and 
that they are behind recent efforts 
based in Saigon and Bangkok to 
this, Prince Sihanouk fre- 
issues a warning that if 


achieve 
quently 
bullying “Hitlerian” action is taken 
against Cambodia by Vietnam or 
Thailand, his people would prefer to 
than 
under the rule of their neighbors. 


become Communists suffer 

This possibility—however remote 
it may seem—gives a more serious 
note to the seemingly rather petty 
squabble between 
Thailand about the ownership of 
Preah Vihéar, a 12th-century temple 
ruin in the Dangrek mountains, on 


Cambodia and 


the border between the two coun- 
tries. Thailand has been in de facto 
possession of this place since 1947; 


but Cambodia, basing itself on 
Franco-Siamese treaties from the 


days of the French Protectorate, 
claims that it is legally Cambodian. 
After the dramatic failure of nego- 
tiations in Bangkok last year, Cam- 
bodia has now taken the matter to 
the International Court of Justice a 
The Hague. 

This step has been violently re 
sented in Bangkok and relations be- 
tween the two countries are agail 
extremely bad. While little space is 
being given to this in the Western 
press, there can be no doubt that the 
situation is being closely followed 
by Peking. There would probably be 
no shortage of “volunteers” should 
Cambodia ask for help, 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


the occasion for taking stock of 
what has passed and for looking 
ahead to the future. And 1960 is not 
only a new year; it ushers in a new 


ye BEGINNING of a new year is 


decade. 

One safe prediction for 1960 is 
that the Eisenhower era will come 
to an end. A new President will be 
elected in November; there will be 
anew style in the handling of domes- 
tic and foreign affairs. Whatever 
judgment historians may pass on 
Eisenhower’s policies at home and 
abroad, they will almost certainly 
concur in the fact that he is one of 
the most popular Presidents who ever 
sat in the White House. 

Intellectuals may 
syntax, Champions of bigger spend- 


sneer at his 


ing on arms and domestic improve- 
ments may wring their hands over 
his alleged lack of leadership. But 
it is my guess that, if the Constitu- 
tion and his health permitted, Ike 
would be the nation’s choice for a 
third term. His popularity is eminent- 
ly personal, something that owes lit- 
tle or nothing to the Republican 
party. 

Part of Eisenhower’s aura of 
popularity may be attributed to luck. 
The beginning of his Administration 
coincided with the death of Stalin 
and the decision of Stalin’s political 
heirs to wind up the costly and frus- 
trating stalemated war in Korea. Oc- 
casional war clouds lowered over the 
Formosa Strait, but, thanks largely 
'o the firmness of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, there was peace 
Without appeasement. And a great 
surge of prosperity went hand in 
hand \ith peace. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Retrospect 
And Prospect 


But, along with the element of good 
fortune, Eisenhower earned his popu- 
larity at home and abroad by his 
qualities as a man. He was a military 
hero who never posed on a pedestal. 
As General and as President he was 
always “Ike,” the hearty out-going 
human being who reflected the so- 
cially democratic spirit of the Amer- 
ican Middle West, where social and 
economic differences are probably 
less than in any region of the United 
States. 

The most serious charge against 
Eisenhower is that he permitted 
United States military striking power 
to fall behind that of the Soviet 
Union. But the issues involved in 
the arms competition are so complex, 
and there are so many differences of 
opinion among experts, that one 
hesitates to pass a definitive judg- 
ment. 

Given two inescapable facts—the 
reserve of Russian scientific and 
technical knowledge and the ability 
of the Soviet dictatorship to put on 
“crash” programs—the loss of our 
nuclear weapon monopoly and the 
creation of a stalemate of terror, in 
which each of the major powers 
seems to be in a position to inflict 
frightful devastation on the other, 
were inevitable. The Korean war rep- 
resented America’s last opportunity 
to use nuclear weapons without risk- 
ing reprisals in kind. 

Whether the present nuclear bal- 
ance of terror has become dangerous- 
ly tilted in favor of the Soviet Union 
will most probably become clearer in 
1960, when negotiations 
East and West at various levels will 
certainly take place. Then it should 


between 


become clear whether Nikita Khrush- 
chev believes he is leading from 
strength or is really seeking an abate- 
ment of tension. 

The Western powers, if they are 
concerned for survival, can pursue 
only one policy in these negotiations: 
a policy of unity, firmness and 
courage. On West Berlin, especially, 
our position should be that there is 
nothing to negotiate, not a reduction 
by one platoon of our forces of oc- 
cupation, not a curtailment by one 
iota of freedom of speech and press 
and radio in West Berlin, not a single 
step toward recognition of the pre- 
posterous puppet regime that humor- 
ously calls itself the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

Thanks in large measure to Eisen- 
hower’s own personality, the era of 
which he is a symbol and which will 
pass into history in 1960 was one 
of internal conciliation. There is 
notably less bitterness in public life 
now than there was when Eisenhower 
took office, less wild talk about ‘20 
years of treason,” the Democrats as 
a “war party” and the Republicans as 
a little group of hard-faced reaction- 
aries who are out to bring on another 
depression. It has been a period of 
consolidation, when the differences 
between left and right of center tend- 
ed to narrow, not to widen. 

Even the most explosive issue of 
all, the Supreme Court ruling out- 
lawing segregation in public educa- 
tion, has been defused to a con- 
siderable extent, and without the 
widespread violence which, at first, 
there seemed some reason to fear. 
Some observers believe that Ameri- 
can history follows a pattern, with a 
period of social and economic change 
like Wilson’s first Administration or 
the New Deal followed by a period 
of digestion and assimilation. 

On the basis of this theory the 
60s in the United States should be 
a more combative, less placid decade 
in American political life. Perhaps the 
Presidential campaign of 1960 will 
be a curtain-raiser, spelling out issues 
and foreshadowing political combat 
lines for future years. 
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An Incorruptible Individualist 


By Milton Hindus 


Professor of Literature, Brandeis University 


HE WORKS of Pio Baroja, though some of them have 

been translated into English, are little known to 
readers in our country. Now he comes to us with very 
strong recommendations indeed. The dust jacket of his 
new book, The Restlessness of Shanti Andia (University 
of Michigan, $6.50), quotes Hemingway’s comment that 
Baroja deserved the Nobel Prize in literature more than 
he did. Herbert Read called Baroja “one of the classics 
of modern European literature.” And among his own 
eminent countrymen, he has also not been without honor. 
Notably, José Ortega y Gasset has said of him: “Baroja 
is the extraordinarily rare case, unique in my experience, 
of a man almost entirely constituted of fundamental in- 
corruptibility.” But an anonymous note in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has a less inviting description of him: 
“Impersonal, pessimistic and chillingly intellectual, 
Baroja deals by preference with the rebels and pariahs 
of the world.” 

Anthony Kerrigan’s introduction to his translation of 
Baroja is interesting and informative. The Spanish author, 
he tells us, “was of the party ‘of the individual against 
the State,’ and denounced Marxism from the times of 
his first book; but at the outbreak of the Civil War, after 
being jailed with the village doctor when the Carlists 
occupied his home town of Vera, it was, ironically, the 
anti-Marxists from whom he walked away into exile in 
France. . . . During the Republic he had been denounced 
by the Leftist rulers, and thus his record of enforced 
non-conformism, like Unamuno’s, was impartial: ‘As 
writers, we have in Spain not one enemy, but two: 
the Reds and the Whites.’ ” Baroja’s studies were medical, 
and Kerrigan goes on to tell us that “in later life Baroja 
hounded the memory of his ex-professors unmerciful- 
ae 
“The famous Letamendi was an arrant plagiarist. 
and Baroja commenced the practical and polemical side 
of his own writing career by running down, for purposes 
of ridicule, the originals whence the pedant plagiarized 
his observations and anecdotes. . . . The surgeon Rivera 
was one of the worst: ‘He was a mean and bitter Catalan, 
a little runt with a tenor’s voice, who treated a patient 
as an enemy. . . . He died in a brothel. After watching 
him operate, it would have given anyone great pleasure 
to operate on him.’ The professor of therapy was simply 


‘crazy’: since he himself was ‘sallow, dark, and skinnny, 
he thought that anyone who did not look the same was 
made up to deceive the world.’ Except for one good 
man—who was surely a Jew—the doctors were all either 
‘wild bears,’ ‘madmen,’ ‘humbugs’ or ‘sugary cuckoos.’” 

Such an introduction to a writer is one that I find 
appetizing. And, as a matter of fact, the longer I have 
kept reading him the more I have gotten used to his 
special talents and special limitations. To the palate un 
used to him he tastes dry and has a strange bouquet, 
but the strangeness wears off and the acquired taste 
may finally outlast others that are more immediately ex- 
citing. 

There are two problems, as I see it, with regard to the 
title-piece of this collection, “The Restlessness of Shanti 
Andia.” One problem relates to its form, the other to its 
subject matter. V. S. Pritchett, the British critic, has 
said flatly that Baroja’s novels “have no plots.” But telling 
us what his novels do not have helps little in defining 
the purely formal quality which they do have. Henry 
Miller’s Tropic of Cancer has no plot, nor does Lawrence 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, but neither of these books has 
very much in common with this work of Baroja’s. The 
slight thing which they do have in common is peripheral 
rather than esthetically central. All three are loosely 
strung, episodic stories, which depend for their interest 
upon characters and situations rather than the carefully 
planned-out and neatly dovetailed series of incidents that 
makes for a logically compelling “plot.” 

The figure which I myself find helpful in thinking of 
his work is the circle. In the sketch, “The Way I Write,” 
which is included in this book, the character who is 4 
writer quotes his father, whom he describes as “an 
original man”: 

“Every natural, social or political condition among 
men or animals—and even the ants have religion and 
politics—is a point on a circumference, related to 4 
point higher up and one lower down, or, if you like, 
a point on the left and another on the right. To take an 
example: Grass feeds on the earth; the grass is eaten 
by plant lice; the ants eat the lice; chickens eat the ants: 
men eat the chickens; women eat men; and everybody 
is devoured by the earth; and then the grass grows agail 
from the earth. So the way I imagine everything, though 
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it might not be correct in all particulars, is in the form 
of a circle, and in any direction you look you'll find 
circles, circles everywhere. . . .” 

Compare the motif of this passage with one attributed 
to the narrator of The Restlessness of Shanti Andia: 

“The majority of men are very proud of their con- 
stancy, of the steadfastness of their plans. They are as 
consistent as the steel in a broken or rusted compass. 
They know where they are going, and where they came 
from. Each step along the way of life has already been 
counted and calculated. 

“If we listen to them, they will tell us: ‘Let’s not dally 
to look at the stars or the sea; it’s best not to get dis- 
tracted. The road is waiting. We run the risk of not 
getting to the end.’ 

“The end! What an illusion! There is no end in life. 
The end is a point in space and time, and no more 
transcendental than the point that preceded or follows.” 

The relativism of this view, which must have made 
him sympathetic to Ortega and which is antipathetic to 
those finalities of which plots and other traditional 
esthetic conventions of fiction are composed, is the basis 
of Baroja’s artistic technique. His form is that of a man 
who lazily circles above life without ever really pouncing 
down upon it. He is filled with wonder at its infinite 
variety, and he inspires us with some of this wonder. 
Below him is not One Big Truth, but a whole lot of 
little truths which he enjoys picking off in short, pithy 
passages : 

“If you want to know what a woman is like, the first 
thing is to avoid falling in love with her; then, study 
her with tranquility, and when you get to know her 
well . . . then you'll find that she no longer means 
anything at all to you.” And again: “There are only 
two types within the white race: the round head and 
the long head—Cain and Abel. The round head, Cain, 
is violent, proud, restless, somber, a miner and burrower 
in the earth, fond of music. The long head, Abel, is tran- 
quil, placid, intelligent, agricultural, a mathematician, 
aman of science. Cain is savage, Abel civilized. Cain is 
religious, fanatical, and a reactionary idolizer of the 
gods; Abel is an observer, progressive, does not idolize 
but studies and contemplates.” 

With such a method, we should not wonder that the 
central subject of the book will be either missing or very 
problematical. Pritchett, for example, takes the central 
subject of Shanti to be something that is indicated by a 
passage from “The Way I Write”: “I can do no less than 
confess that something definite drove me to publish my 
little writings: a sense of revenge. .. . I can reveal that 
my family genealogical tree is a hoax and that the an- 
cestors of the Fumiradas were simply a set of bums and 
hungry tramps. . . .” Now this is undoubtedly helpful in 
establishing the general motivation of a work like Shanti, 
but more specifically I should like to suggest that the 
book’s theme, which is reflected both in its title and its 
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ending, is the romantic celebration of past times, What 
has become of all of yesterday’s glory, adventure, valor, 
beauty, in our drab, mechanized modern world? This, 
underneath his waggish, satiric tone, is the real burden 
of Baroja’s complaint: 

“Now the sea has changed, and the ships have changed, 
and the seamen have changed. All that is left of those 
graceful spars and masts that fired our enthusiasm are 
short sticks to hold block and tackle; of the complicated 
classic maneuvers nothing is left. 

“The sailing ship was like a divine creation, something 
like a religion or a poem; the steamship is something that 
changes from day to day, as science does, a piece of 
machinery in constant transformation. The captain was 
formerly a wise man, a tyrant with unlimited power, a 
man who had to be sufficient unto himself; today he is 
a specialist grafted to a bureaucrat. 

“Nowadays it is the machine, an exact, mathematical, 
measured force, which drives ships; before, it was the 
wind, something capricious, impalpable, outside and 
beyond man.” . 

And at the conclusion of the book, there are to be 
found these nostalgic tonalities: 

“Sometimes I have wondered if any of my sons will 
turn out to be a sailor or an adventurer. I have searched 
for signs in them of a sailor’s devotion to the sea. 

“But no, they have no inclination for the mariner’s 
lot, and I am happy... . And yet.... 

“In Luzaro now, no one cares to go to sea; the sons 
of well-to-do families become engineers or doctors. The 
Basques are retiring from the sea. 

“Oh, gallant riggings! White, white sails! Haughty 
frigates, with prows on high and a figurehead on the 
cutwater! Round hookers, swift-sailing brigantines! How 
sad it is to think you will all disappear, that you will 
soon no longer be seen! 

“Yes, I am happy that my sons will not be seamen. . . . 
And yet... .” 

Such is the ending of The Restlessness of Shanti Andia, 
and I found it touching in a melancholy way. 

Romantic nostalgia is in the depths of Baroja, but his 
surface is brightly satiric and bitterly amusing in a way 
that befits a countryman of Cervantes and Quevedo. The 
satire is particularly marked in the numerous character 
sketches with which the book is sprinkled: 

“The chief clerk, a gossipy chap from Jerez who knew 
Cepeda well, used to say that his employer spent his time 
cutting up paper for the toilet or sharpening pencils as 
slowly as possible so that he might appear as a continu- 
ally busy person in the eyes of his family. Even in these 
habits he proved himself niggardly, for he gave a very 
short point to the pencils and he cut the paper very small.” 

Pio Baroja died in 1956 in his 84th year. He is de- 
cidedly a Spanish writer whose work foreigners ought 
to look at attentively at least once and possibly more 
often. 
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The Haunting of Hill House 
By Shirley Jackson 
Viking. 246 pp. $3.95. 


THERE IS SOMETHING indefinably 
comic about the title of Shirley Jack- 
son’s new novel. Whisper it, declaim 
it, put it forth in the most sepulchral 
tones possible, and it still bears the 
same unfrightening tone as, say, 
Jerry Todd and the Haunted House. 
This is appropriate, for the book’s 
situation is not wholly different from 
that of a boys’ novel: Several people 
arrange to spend some time in a re- 
portedly haunted house; they equip 
themselves with suitable clothing and 
flashlights; each has some experience 
with the spooks of the place; and 
ultimately one of the cast—the least 
lovable—proves unfit to continue the 
adventure. 

Hill House, the fruit of a dubious 
sensibility, had been so contrived 
that its every proportion is slightly 
wrong: The floors tilt just a wee bit, 
what seem to be right angles are ac- 
tually acute, and the floor-plan, like 
Hell’s, is laid out in concentric circles. 
The sum of these minor eccentricities 
is impressive, but perhaps even more 
disturbing is Hill House’s perfect 
state of preservation. Although it had 
been mostly unoccupied for 40 years, 
there are none of the comforting signs 
of everyday hauntedness. There is 
glass in all the windows, a well- 
tended lawn, and even a kitchen gar- 
den which still produces tomatoes. 

It was Dr. John Montague, an an- 
thropologist whose 
was the “analysis 
phenomena,” who 
scholarly potential 


“true vocation” 
of supernatural 
discovered the 
of Hill 
For years he had envied continental 
investigators of the supernatural. As 
against genuinely infested places like 
Bromley Rectory in England, where 
evil could be measured with a ther- 
mometer, America afforded little of 
interest. After careful inquiries about 
Hill House, he arranged to spend the 


House. 
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of a Ghostly House 


Reviewed by J. S. Rubenstein 


summer there, with notepads for the 
recording of awesome phenomena 
and the complete works of master 
printer Samuel Richardson as a sopo- 
rific. “Dr. Montague was forced to 
engage assistants. . . . He combed the 
records of the psychic societies, the 
back files of sensational newpapers, 
the reports of parapsychologists, and 
assembled a list of names of people 
who had, in one way or another, at 
one time or another, no matter how 
briefly or dubiously, been involved in 
abnormal events. From his list he 
first eliminated the names of people 
who were dead. When he had then 
crossed off the names of those who 
seemed to him publicity-seekers, of 
subnormal intelligence, or unsuitable 
because of a clear tendency to take 
the center of the stage, he had a list 
of perhaps a dozen names. Each of 
these people, then, received a letter 
from Dr. Montague extending an in- 
vitation to spend all or a part of a 
summer at a comfortable country 
house, old, but perfectly equipped. 
. .. The purpose of their stay, the let- 
ters stated clearly, was to observe and 
explore the various unsavory stories 
which had been circulated about the 
house for most of its eighty years of 
existence.” 

Of the dozen people invited, four 
replied; of these, only two arrived 
on the appointed date. Eleanor Vance, 
who had been invited because a rain 
of stones had fallen upon her house 
when she was 12, was “thirty-two 
years old when she came to Hill 
House. The only person in the world 
she genuinely hated, now that her 
mother was dead, was her sister. She 
disliked her brother-in-law and her 
five-year-old niece, and she had no 
friends. This was owing largely to 
the eleven years she had spent caring 
for her invalid mother, which had 


left her with some proficiency as a 
nurse and an inability to face strong 
sunlight without blinking.” Eleanor 
had slipped at graduation exercise 
and she once wrote poetry; her 
mother had blamed the neighbors for 
the shower of stones, and Eleanor 
had blamed her sister. 

The second guest, Theodora, on 
the other hand, was just Theodora 
“Her sketches were signed “Theo’ and 
on her apartment door and the win- 
dow of her shop and her telephone 
listing and her pale stationery and 
the bottom of the lovely photograph 
of her which stood on the mantel, 
the name was only Theodora—Theo- 
dora was not at all like Eleanor. Duty 
and conscience were, for Theodora, 
attributes which belonged properly 
to Girl Scouts.” She had been asked 
because of her ability to identify cor 
rectly playing cards held up in a- 
other room. Eleanor, we are told, had 
“no one to love”; Theodora, about 
whom an insistent, vague aura of 
lesbianism floats, has apparently had 
quite a variety of objects. 

Rounding out the cozy little party 
were Dr. Montague and Luke Sander. 
son, a nephew of the owner of Hil 
House and its prospective heir. 
Luke’s aunt had insisted as a condi: 
tion of her renting the house that a 
member of the family be present: 
Luke, who had “the best education, 
the best clothes, the best taste, and 
the worst companions of anyone she 
had ever known,” was expendable. 

I have quoted at some length from 
the early pages of the book in despait 
at contriving any other method of 
conveying an idea of the preciosity 
with which the scene is set. The cot 
vention at work is that of the Trat- 
sylvanian horror movie—but in bur 
lesque. The opening impression, like 
the background to the list of credits 
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; a distant, somehow foreboding, 
presentation of the locus of the story. 
The scene dissolves into a brief his- 
wry of the mad scientist ( Dr. Mon- 
gue, alas) who has conceived the 
dangerous experiment that is to be- 
cme the central event; his subjects, 
fr whom we should feel pity and 
fer, are then introduced. There is 
even the early scene in which a child’s 
innocence touches the doomed figure, 
and a depiction of the local peasantry 
at their ritual games—here, flirting 
wer bad coffee in the Hillsdale diner. 
None of the villagers will speak about 
Hill House; except for the couple who 
maintains it, no one will even venture 
up the long dirt road that leads to 
the place. 

Everything about the place is cal- 
culated to instil a conventional Holly- 
woodish sort of fear. Eleanor Vance, 
the first to arrive, found “the words 
coming freely into her mind, Hill 
House is vile, it is diseased; get away 
from here at once.” Her bedroom is 
“chillingly wrong in all its dimen- 
sions” and decorated wholly in blue. 
Her thoughts of immediate departure 
ae dispelled when Theodora comes 
m the scene. They tell each other 
bad brave jokes about the Dracula 
family and determine to wear bright- 
colored clothes to cut the gloom. 

On the way up from the city a 
snatch of verse had insinuated itself 
into Eleanor’s mind; at Hill House 
its tag, after eluding her the whole 
day, suddenly comes forth: “Journeys 
end in lovers meeting.” She imagines 
she will meet some romantic adven- 
ture at Hill House; and, in her way, 
the does. Over the next week or so 
she has love affairs of a sort with 
both Theodora and Luke, but the pity 
of both affairs is their explicit inno- 
cence; Luke even tells her she is a 
fne person and he a poor motherless 
boy, 

For Eleanor alone of Dr. Mon- 
lague’s party the prospect of Hill 
House offered something more than 
‘lark. All the tiny inheritance she 
got upon her mother’s death (for 
which she blames herself) was spent 
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® new clothes. Before Dr. Mon- 
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tague’s invitation came, her life had 
been wholly defined by duties and 
relationships, her most recent resi- 
dence a cot in the child’s bedroom 
of her sister’s house. In Hill House, 
so small a detail as her new red 
shoes is significant, for they are an 
attribute of her newly discovered per- 
sonality, “an Eleanor, she told herself 
triumphantly, who belongs, who is 
talking easily, who is sitting by the 
fire with her friends.” 

So pathetic a creature is naturally 
fair game for any kind of malevol- 
ence. When Hill House begins to 
parade its stunts—nocturnal noises, 
sudden “disgusting” cold, chalked 
handwriting on the wall, bloodied 
clothing—they seem more and more 
directed at Eleanor’s discomfiture. 
Only her name appears in the hand- 
writing on the wall; the crude letters 
say to come home. Curiously, she 
seems to enjoy the terror: This, too, 
gives her dimension. There is some- 
thing denuding and shameful about 
the splotching about of her name, 
but the shame is in a way pleasurable. 

A delicious comic relief intervenes 
when Mrs. Montague arrives for a 
weekend respite from her yoga les- 
sons. A devotee of the occult, she con- 
verses, by means of a gadget called 
“the planchette,” with the souls of 
the departed. She is naturally disap- 
pointed that her husband can offer 
no more satisfactory proof of the 
spirituality of Hill House than the 
vague statement that there have been 
“certain manifestations,” and is con- 
fident that her sympathetic presence 
will improve things. She is deter- 
mined to spend her first night in the 
nursery, the den of whatever it is 
that walks in Hill House. After dark, 
the original members of the party 
experience the most energetic on- 
slaught of “phenomena” yet directed 
against them; Mrs. Montague, apart 
from the mustiness of her room, has 
a good sleep. 

The following day passes in dull 
fashion. Doctor Montague works on 
his notes; Mrs. Montague shells peas 
with the cook and holds forth on 
“throwing young people together 


promiscuously”; Luke and Theodora 
demonstrate a growing fondness for 
each other; and Eleanor, once more 
outside of things, desperately hangs 
on to the conviction that only at Hill 
House is there meaning for her. 

The second night of Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s visit Eleanor is awakened by 
someone calling her name. She goes 
downstairs to the library, which occu- 
pies the whole of the round tower. An 
overpowering fear had once kept her 
out: A former owner of Hill House 
had hanged herself there. The terror 
of the place is still too much; she goes 
back up the stairs, bangs about the 
hall in parody of the principle noc- 
turnal phenomena, and wakes up the 
whole household. Everyone starts 
after her, fearing the worst, and she 
instinctively runs back to the library. 
She climbs the winding iron stair- 
case that leads up and around inside 
the tower wall to the ledge where the 
suicide had taken place, but fortu- 
nately the others soon arrive, and 
after some coaxing she is led back 
down the stairs by Luke. 

The next morning Dr. Montague 
gently but firmly tells her she will 
have to leave—for her own good, of 
course. Theodora is dispatched up- 
stairs to pack her clothes and Luke 
around to the stable to fetch the car. 
Eleanor protests that “it’s the only 
time anything’s ever happened to me. 
I liked it.” But the doctor sensibly 
demurs. The good-byes begin politely, 
bravely, wittily: Eleanor asks whom 
she is to thank “for a lovely time.” 
Before she finally gets into her car 
she momentarily breaks down, but 
quickly recovers. She remembers to 
wave as she starts out; with what she 
perceives as “quick cleverness” she 
jams hard on the gas pedal and turns 
toward the great tree in the center 
of the drive. “In the unending, crash- 
ing second before the car hurled into 
the tree, she thought clearly, Why 
am I doing this? Why am I doing 
this? Why don’t they stop me?” A 
brief long-range shot is the final 
scene. The surviving members of the 
party return to the outside world; 
Hill House remains “as it stood... 
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for eighty years and might stand for 
eighty more.” 

Somehow, one feels cheated. So 
much of the book is devoted to the 
rattling of chains that one never gets 
close enough to Eleanor for her death 
to appear more than a senseless event. 
Gloucester’s thesis — “like flies to 
wanton boys are we to the gods; they 


kill us for their sport” — does not 
make for good fiction. In The Haunt- 
ing of Hill House Shirley Jackson 
dodges the difficult task of presenting 
the real terrors of Eleanor’s existence 
by the comfortable device of bringing 
onto the scene an ingeniously elab- 
orated variety of spook parapherna- 
lia. 





This is not wholly to condem, 
however. Miss Jackson, like Katka. 
is a master of the grotesquely funny 
situation, and in this book is som 
of her most frightening comic writ. 
ing. Like all her work, it conveys a 
impression of meticulous care, The 
main complaint, I suppose, is that 
one expects more. 





On the ‘Population Explosion’ 


By Clarence Senior 


Chief, Migration Division, Puerto Rico Department of Labor 


STRANGE AS IT may seem, there are 
many persons in public life today who 
refuse to take the “population explo- 
sion” seriously, Some say, “But the 
world’s population is growing at a 
rate of only 1.7 per cent a year!” 
That rate, although it seems low when 
compared with Latin America’s cham- 
pionship 2.8 per cent, would result in 
one person for each square yard of 
the earth’s surface in 600 years. The 
rate is likely to increase, however. 
About 47 million persons are added 
to the earth’s population every year; 
within a few years it will be closer to 
77 million annually. 

Another two billion persons will be 
added in the next 30 years. Many 
people lose contact with reality when 
such magnitudes are involved; per- 
haps they may be excused from dis- 
cussing population questions. But 
public figures, especially current af- 
fairs commentators, must not be al- 
lowed to shirk the responsibility of 
facing the facts. 

Many observers spend much time 
and energy trying to prove that the 
world can support additional billions 
of people. We can “farm the sea” and 
eat the algae; we can make steaks of 
wood pulp; we can colonize the 
steaming Amazon and irrigate the 
deserts. 

Official Communist theology op- 
poses even the concept of “overpop- 
ulation”; anyone who speaks of it is 
an “agent of imperialism.” But in 
spite of their inherited dogma, the 
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Chinese Communists, faced with over 
one million more mouths to feed 
every month, have launched a birth 
control program. 

Another major theology seems to 
be struggling to divest itself of its 
medieval heritage and focus on the 
human situation. One recent book 
shows little hope and probably does 
less than full justice to the progres- 
sive forces in the Catholic Church. 
One sentence summarizes the book’s 
position: “The family which cour- 
ageously and even heroically rears a 
large number of children in an over- 
populated area merits special praise 
for its virtue.” 

But scholars without theological 
either Catholic or 
“Marxist,” are making it clear that 
rapid population growth and exces- 
sive density are likely to be obstacles 
to economic progress, particularly 
when they are combined, Recent writ- 
ings on economic development are 
here reviewed with this major factor 
in mind. 

The most recent book (People, 
Jobs and Economic Development, by 
A. J. Jaffe, Free Press, $6.00) is head 
and shoulders above most of the rest 
in this respect. The author has a back- 
ground of outstanding contributions 
to the study of the labor force. He 
served as consultant to the Secretary 
of Labor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico for over four years and 
uses mostly Puerto Rican material in 
his analysis. Theoreticians and prac- 


commitment, 


titioners in economics, economic de. 
velopment and demography, as well 
as citizens who want to follow world 
affairs, will get a great deal of valu- 
able information from the study. 

Puerto Rico’s “Operation Boot 
strap” has attracted widespread atten- 
tion from the whole non-Communist 
world. Thousands flock to Puerto 
Rico every year to learn how the 
numerous problems of an “under. 
developed” area have been tackled 
and, in many cases, solved. One of 
the factors which has often puzzled 
both participants in “Operation Boot- 
strap” and foreign visitors in Puerto 
Rico with whom I have spoken is the 
persistence of unemployment and 
underemployment in spite of fairly 
large-scale migration and in the face 
of a dramatic rise in national income. 

It has been obvious for years that 
industrialization alone is not likely 
to solve the “population problem” in 
an underdeveloped, densely populated 
area. Modern machinery is costly and, 
in general, the more modern it is, 
the fewer people are put to work when 
it is installed. Puerto Rico has ree 
ognized this and has attacked it si: 
multaneously on a number of fronts. 
Agricultural modernization is also be 
ing carried forward—and one major 
result is more unemployment in ag 
riculture. 

Jaffe examines the various pr 
grams in the light of the economic 
background of the island and the 


realities of its population growth, He 
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follows population trends as they af- 
fect and are affected by employ- 
ment, unemployment and underem- 
ployment, by education and by the 
yarious governmental programs. His 
carefully reasoned conclusion will 
shock and dismay many persons who 
do not know population realities, or 
who, knowing them, try to hide from 
the implications: 

“There can be substantial increases 
in national income without any 
change in the overall level of employ- 
ment. In fact, national income can 
double or treble without an increase 
in the volume of total employment, 
because the rate of increase in the 
volume of national income is closely 
related to the increase in labor pro- 
ductivity, while the rate of increase in 
total employment depends primarily 
on the size of the labor reservoir.” 

Happily, “Operation Bootstrap” 
placed great emphasis on education. 
Obviously, illiterate workers would 
not be productive workers either in 
modern industry or in efficient agri- 
culture, where hormones, fertilizers 
and machinery must be handled. Edu- 
cation does more than increase pro- 
ductivity, however; it also reduces 
reproductivity. Jaffe shows how cru- 
cial this is, and also how direct the 
relationship is. Most other recent 
authors writing on economic develop- 
ment would have benefited tremen- 
dously by having this study available 
when they were working on their 
books. 

Another must for those who would 
discuss population factors in eco- 
nomic developments (Population 
Growth and Economic Development 
in Low-Income Countries, by Ansley 
J. Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, 
Princeton University, $8.50) sets out 
to test the basic question: Would a 
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lower rate of population growth in 
underdeveloped countries increase 
total productive investment and per 
capita productivity? India is the ma- 
jor area for investigation, but there 
is also some consideration of Mexico. 

India’s population of nearly 400 
million is increasing each year by 
almost 8 million persons. If its birth 
rate remains at its present high level 
of 43 per 1,000 and the death rate 
falls even moderately, India’s popu- 
lation will almost double by 1986. 
Almost 800 million people will live in 
an area less than half the size of the 
United States! Few persons not 
blinded by outmoded theology could 
disagree with the authors’ careful, 
logical affirmative answer to their 
question in the case of both India 
and Mexico. 

Two far broader books which orig- 
inated abroad should be _ better 
known here, W. Arthur Lewis, with 
wide experience in underdeveloped 
areas and years of teaching at Man- 
chester, ranges widely and with won- 
derful effectiveness over many of the 
sacred provinces of his predecessors 
in the stronghold of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics (The Theory of Economic 
Growth, George Allen and Unwin, 30 
shillings). He deals with such broad 
categories as “The Will to Econo- 
mize,” “Economic _ Institutions,” 
“Knowledge,” “Capital,” “Govern- 
ment,” and even asks, “Is Economic 
Growth Desirable?” His chapter on 
“Population and Resources” would 
be a splendid place for an intelligent 
beginner in the field to get his bear- 
ings on the price that countries pay 
for refusing to apply intelligence to 
the control of births as they now do 
as a matter of public policy to the 
control of deaths. 

Gunmar Myrdal’s little book (Rich 
Lands and Poor, Harper, $3.00) 
throws a great deal of light on why 
the gap between the “have” and 
“have not” nations is widening in 
spite of all the recent action in the 
field of foreign aid. One important 
part of an answer is to “hope and 
pray for lower fertility rates and... 
request that measures for the rapid 


and wide spread of birth control be 
made part of the economic planning 
for economic development.” 

An earlier but still helpful work by 
Norman S. Buchanan and Howard 
S. Ellis (Approaches to Economic 
Development, Twentieth Century 
Fund, $5.00) deals with “An Ana- 
lytical View of the Problem”; “Eco- 
nomic Development as Recorded His- 
tory,” with special attention to Eng- 
land, Western Europe, Japan and the 
USSR; and “Achieving Develop- 
ment in the Contemporary World.” 
It still has few rivals in setting forth 
the important consideration that 
“the really fundamental problems of 
economic development are non- 
economic.” And, of course, popula- 
tion behavior is included as an im- 
portant aspect of the non-economic 
problems. 

Last, but far from least, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Study the United 
States Military Assistance Program, 
in its third interim report, issued in 
July 1959, ended three pages of real- 
istic discussion by recommending that 
the U.S., directly and through the 
United Nations, help “individual 
countries in the formulation of prac- 
tical programs to meet the serious 
challenge posed by rapidly expanding 
population.” 

One of the “facts of life” which we 
of the richer lands must keep in mind 
is, as Dr. Eugene Staley of Stanford 
puts it, “Despite all the vaunted tech- 
nological and economic progress of 
modern times, there are probably 
more poverty-stricken people in the 
world today than there were 50 years 
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The Trouble With Congress 


The Congressional Party: A Case Study. 


By David B. Truman. 
John Wiley. 336 pp. $7.95. 


Ir 1s IN explaining the circum- 
stances influencing Congressional 
leadership that David Truman’s new 
book, almost inadvertently and as an 
afterthought, makes its real con- 
tribution. 

Lyndon Johnson is 
said to be remarkable in his capacity 
to handle the Senate and to keep the 
legislative mill grinding. And Wal- 
lace White, aided more or less by 
Kenneth Wherry, provided experi- 
enced and skilful majority leadership 


commonly 


? 


during the tumultuous “do-nothing’ 
80th Congress. Both sets of leaders 
held office when the President was 
not of their party and neither of 
these Majority Leaders, nor other 
leaders of the Senate or of the House 
under comparable circumstances, have 
been able to develop a comprehen- 
sive agenda for Congress, a program 
that they can take back to the people 
and say with satisfaction, “This is 
what we did.” 

The reason 
points out, is that the leaders of 
Congress are thrust into roles which 
hardly permit such programmatic 
leadership. They are dealing with 
independent and “sovereign” legisla- 
tors whose fortunes are only mini- 
mally influenced by what their party 
does in Congress; hence their lead- 
ers must negotiate, conciliate, and 
husband their resources. The Con- 
gressional leaders, some elected and 
some achieving their position by 
seniority, are not a collegiate and 
generally cohesive body, since they 
are made up of men who arrive at 
their positions in different ways: 
Thus the leadership is fissiparous. 
They do not have the command over 
the public attention that the President 
does; they are not properly in charge 
of the national party apparatus; they 


for this, as Truman 
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may have eccentric views of their 
own, as Wherry and William Know- 
land did; they must respect their 
own constituencies, which can unseat 
them in the midst of their glory, as 
was the case with Scott Lucas. In 
short, they are thrust into positions 
of modest power and authority to 
accomplish matters of the very great- 
est moment. 

What is missing in the two situa- 
tions (1947-48 and 1955-59), then, 
is not high personal abilities of the 
Senatorial or other Congressional 
leaders, nor even that much talked 
about virtue, party discipline. What 
is missing is an agency which can 
formulate a clear program for Con- 
gress, reinforce the will and loyalty 
of the recalcitrant members, give 
drama to the program and command 
attention for it. Only with a Presi- 
dent who can work with the Major- 
ity Leaders of the Congressional 
party does the structure of American 
government function properly. David 
Truman, like Woodrow Wilson, finds 
Congress congenitally and _institu- 
tionally incapable of providing its 
own leadership; it must look across 
the separation of powers and find 
leadership in the White House, and 
this is possible only when the ma- 
jority of Congress and the occupant 
of the White House are of the same 
party. 

If this is true 
alone in saying 
party discipline 
plague us, although this time it takes 
on a new dimension. Previously it 


and Truman is not 
it, the question of 
emerges again to 


was argued that party discipline in 
Congress was desirable because it 
meant that 
offered a more meaningful decision 
between candidates who would do 
what they said they would do. Voters 


the voters would be 


would then have a real choice. Now 
it appears that, in a special sense, 
they have too much choice at present. 
When they split their tickets, as they 
have done to an astonishing degree 
in the last two Presidential elections, 
they create a leadership vacuum. 
Think ticket-splitters, think 
again! 

The Congressional Party starts 


twice, 


out to be an analysis of Congres- 
sional “blocs” in the 80th Congress 
—that is, groups of Senators and 
Representatives who, each in their 
own chamber, tend to vote alike. One 
can imagine the problems of doing 
this analysis systematically so that 
the votes of each member of Con- 
gress are compared with the votes 
of each other member—but one does 
not have to imagine it. The author 
is all too explicit in carrying his 
readers through the many possible 
combinations and comparisons: the 
original blocs in each party, the ma- 
jority floor leader’s position. the 
minority floor leader’s position, the 
seniority leaders’ positions and much 
more. 

The idea of such “bloc” analysis. 
devised by Rice some 30 years ago. 
is a good one and has never before 
been properly exploited—but unfor- 
tunately in this treatment, the data. 
not their meaning, dominate the dis- 
cussion; the method simply takes 
over. Moreover, the decision not to 
examine blocs which cross party 
lines leaves out of account one of 
the most fruitful lines of inquiry. 


But however benumbed the reader § 


may be by this presentation of data, 
he will revive in those intervals when 
Truman searches the data for theif 
significance and talks of politics with 
his charcteristic insight and under- 
standing. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Fighting Cock. By Jean Anouilh. 


| Adapted by Lucienne Hill. Directed by 


Peter Brook. Presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden. At the ANTA Theater. 
Saratoga. From the novel Saratoga 


Trunk by Edna Ferber. Lyrics by Johnny 


| Mercer. Dramatized and directed by Mor- 


ton DaCosta. Presented by Robert Fryer. 
At the Winter Garden. 


HERE PROBABLY was a serious 
oe important idea in Anouilh’s 
Hurluburlu, but in its English adapta- 
tion, The Fighting Cock, with an 
English director and an English star. 
it has suffered a sea change. What 
should be a witty play, glancing with 
surface brilliance into intellectual 
deeps, is broken into a series of lec- 
tures on disparate themes with over- 
persons. Only two minor 
figures, an old priest and a_ local 
linker, retain a touch of the Gallic 
gaiety that Oscar Wilde—whose first 
play was written in French—pointed 
up in the remark that life is too 
rious to be taken solemnly. The 
French have an ability to be genuine- 
ly gay when they are truly desperate. 
The combination, a basic irony, is 
lst in the current adaptation and 
production. 

We watch an old-fogey World War 
ll general trying to form a local 
conspiracy to retain the past. He 
las two major objectives: first, to 
itstroy the maggots that are corrupt- 


solemn 


, ae 
ig the world, the worms disguised 


® commonplace, ordinary mortals 
tho are breaking down all walues: 
“cond. to restore a sense of honor to 
iworld that has become greedy and 
hameless. 

In this quest, the General brushes 
Way his children and bores his 
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young wife. When his daughier’s boy 
friend becomes engaged to another 
girl, the General discovers that his 
girl is the boy’s mistress. He starts 
to work on the boy, but instead gets 
a long lecture on today’s mores. 
Money? Yes, that enters the boy’s 
thoughts. But also, he’d lived with 
his fiancée before he’d had the Gen- 
eral’s daughter, hence he knows that 
sexually they will get along all right. 
The daughter, we discover incidental- 
ly, has had two previous lovers. 

While the shocked General is trying 
to collect his thoughts, his friends, 
remote from honor and _ integrity, 
withdraw from his conspiracy. We 
are left with the idea that there is 
not much honor left in the world, and 
that the new generation is not bother- 
ing to seek a substitute. 

At one point the young folks plan 
to put on a play. And this may sug- 
gest their substitute for honor: 
nothing. The play is an “antidrama.” 
It begins with stage directions for 
silence “as long as the audience can 
stand it.” The General sweeps that 
play aside, but his play, the one we 
hear, gives lengthily the opposite of 
silence. 

Some touches of dialogue suggest 
the wit of the original, especially in 
the General’s offhand remarks to his 
children. And there’s that strange 
substance, minnestofia, that the Gen- 
eral eats to get courage. It’s only red 
blotting paper, but it works—if you 
believe. Then there’s the General’s 
clever argument against the principle 
of the Sanctity of the Greatest Num- 
ber, as though values were measured 
by quantity, as though 320 widows, 
say, are sadder than 297. 


Anouilh Suffers a Sea Change: 
‘Saratoga Comes Out of the Trunk 


Unfortunately, Rex Harrison plays 
the General with all the solemn 
earnestness of John Bull blundering 
through, instead of the French 
suavity that allows a glimpse of the 
buffoon beneath the pompous ass. 
And Roddy McDowall swaggers in 
youthful, fatuous cocksureness in- 
stead of easy nonchalance. The Fight- 
ing Cock is a gamer piece than the’ 
present production ever allows us 
to see. 

Saratoga is another one of those 
musicals blessed with a tremendous 
advance sale. And little else. The 
sets and costumes by Cecil Beaton are 
colorful and costly, as they move 
from New Orleans to Saratoga in 
1880. The story, from Edna Ferber’s 
Saratoga Trunk, is the familiar one 
of two rogues joining to help one of 
them to a wealthy marriage, which 
is confounded because the two 
rogues happen to fall in love with one 
another. 

But nothing in the music or the 
lyrics attains distinction. The words 
lack the cleverness good musicals 
have made us expect; the tunes lack 
both freshness and the folk quality 
of, say, Show Boat, also from a story 
by Edna Ferber. The choreography is 
likewise routine, save for an uncon- 
vincing and discordant slow-motion 
battle of cowpunchers and city hood- 
lums, One name is prominent on the 
program; this is “a Morton DaCosta 
production , . . dramatized and di- 
rected by Mr. DaCosta.” Greater 
division of activity might have given 
scope for wiser counsel. Wisest coun- 
sel would have been to let this version 
of Saratoga remain locked in the 
trunk. 
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TROTSKY 


In his review of Isaac Don Levine’s Mind 
of An Assassin (NL, December 14), Max East- 
inan writes: “Even after [Trotsky’s] home had 
been invaded, and his bedroom and its sur- 
roundings machine-gunned by a gang of 20 
gunmen dressed up in police uniforms, he 
stuck to his fastidious notion that it would 
be inhospitable to search everybody who 
entered the fortification. We must either trust 
them, he said in effect, or not let them in.” 
Eastman expressed his puzzlement at this lack 
of elementary prudence, and other writers have 
done likewise. 

It is not necessary to share in Trotsky’s 
Bolshevik beliefs—it is, as a matter of fact, 
entirely possible for anyone—to see, as East- 
man now does, that Trotsky “was as firm-willed 
and fixated a believer in that disastrous re- 
ligion as his assassin,” and yet to see also that, 
in his lack of care for his personal safety, he 
was a creature of heroic mould. I have myself 
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been impressed with the resemblance betwee 
Trotsky’s attitude and that of Julius Caesar (ip 
Shakespeare’s version, which is based on Ply. 
tarch) on the threshold of his assassination, 
Caesar, too, was urged to have a care, to heed 
the dreams of his wife and the words of the 
soothsayer, and not to go out on public bus. 
ness on the particular day in question. His 
reply in Shakespeare’s words was that “cowards 
die many times before their deaths/ The valiant 
never taste of death but once.” 

I cannot imagine that Trotsky, if he had to 
do the whole thing over again, should have 
acted any differently from the way he did. He 
would not be Trotsky otherwise. Yes, his ideas 
were indeed fraught with death, he made (to 
modify a phrase borrowed from Tacitus) a spir- 
itual desert of his country and he called it peace, 
More and more, as time goes by, the melodra. 
matic appellation given him by the tabloids 
initially seems to have been accurate: He was 
the Red Napoleon. But like Napoleon at the 
Bridge of Arcola, he was inspired to rise to 
heroic heights by his thirst for glory. 

John Milton’s Satan in Paradise Lost repre- 
sents the infernal powers, yet he is admirable 
insofar as he exhibits the qualities of tenacity 
and _ self-sacrifice. The same paradox charac 
terizes Trotsky as well. If the world manages 
to survive the movement he represented, his 
may be the name above all others that remains 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale.” As a matter 
of fact, there is already a respectable little 
library dealing with his death alone, to say 
nothing of his life! 
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COMMUNIST BURIAL 


In the not distant future, some form of 
socialist democracy will “bury” Khrushchev's 
Communist dictatorship. The Russian people, 
as distinguished from their self-appointed 
rulers, are as human, literate and sensible as 
we are. 

Information and light penetrating the cracks 
in the Iron Curtain must expose the cruel 
dictatorship, misinformation and unworkable 
economic theories under which the Russian 
people are now living. They will also lear 
that under a free enterprise system, even if 
somewhat limited, war-torn West Germany is 
much more prosperous than Russia or Com: 
munist East Germany, and that war-torn Japan 
is much more prosperous than Communist 
China. 

Furthermore, didn’t Karl Marx say that 4 
Communist dictatorship must be temporary? 
Forty-two years of that dictatorship would 
justify its abolition. 
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New 34*interest: 
on U.S. Savings Bonds 


The Treasury explains why the new ones you buy and the ones 


you own now are better than ever 





: How does the new 334% interest rate benefit me? 


: With Series E Bonds, the rate turns $18.75 into 
$25.00 fourteen months faster than the old 
rate. Your savings increase faster, because your 
Bonds mature in just 7 years, 9 months. 

With Series H Bonds, the 10-year maturity 
period stays the same but more interest is paid 
you each six months. With both E and H 
Bonds the new rate works out to 214% for the 
first year and a half; then a guaranteed 4% 
each year to maturity. 


: When did the new rate become effective? 
: June 1, 1959. 


: Does the new rate change the Bonds I bought be- 
fore June 1, 1959? 

: All older E and H Bonds pay more now—an 
extra 14% from now on, when held to maturity. 
The increase takes effect in the first full interest 
period after June 1. 


: Will the Bonds I own automatically earn their 
new rate? 

: Yes. You don’t need to do a thing—just hold 
on to your Bonds. 


Q: When my E Bonds mature, will they keep on 
earning interest? 


: Yes. An automatic 10-year extension privilege 4 


went into effect along with the new interest 7 
rate. This means your E Bonds will automati- 7 
cally keep earning interest after maturity. ‘ 


: With the new interest rate, should I cash in my | 


old Bonds and buy new ones? 


: No. The automatic 144% increase makes it ~ 


unnecessary —and in almost every case it is to — 
your advantage to retain your present Bonds. ~ 


: How safe are U.S. Savings Bonds? 


: Savings Bonds are an absolutely riskless way 


to save. The United States Government guar- 
antees the cash value of your Bonds will not ~ 
drop, that it can only grow. 


: What if my Bonds should be lost, stolen or de- : 


stroyed? 


: You can’t lose. Every Bond purchased is re- | 


corded by the Treasury. If anything happens to | 
your Bonds they are replaced —free. 


: How do I help strengthen America’s peace powet © 


when I buy U.S. Savings Bonds? 


: Peace costsmoney —money for military strength 7 


and for science. And money saved by individu- ~ 
als helps keep our economy sound. 4 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY WITH 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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